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In  contemplath.'g  the  origin  of  music, 
a  wTiler  finds  himself  upon  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  a  boundless  and  unknown  ocean, 
an  ocean  in  which  he  fears  to  launch, 

'  because  he  has  for  his  guide,  neither 
compass,  chart,  nor  polar  star.  If  he 
keep  to  the  coast,  he  finds  nothing 
new,  to  add  to  the  stock  of  existing 
information,  or  to  gratify  curiosity ; 
and  if  he  venture  into  the  wild  waste 
of  conjecture,  he  is  lost.  He  cannot 
hope  that  fortune  will  throw  into  his 
way  a  new  continent,  or  unvisited 
island  ;  he  is  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  regions  of  imagination,  and  out 
of  the  very  track  of  truth  and  reality. 

Any  one  doubting  the  verity  of  these 
remarks,  will  soon  arrive  at  a  settled 
opinion,  by  comparing  the  related  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  ancient  music  with  the 
imperfect  knowledge  we  have,  not 
only  of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  in¬ 
struments,  but  of  the  system  by  which 
those  instruments  were  tuned,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  perform¬ 
ed.  Much  more  sensible,  then,  will 
he  be  of  their  justness,  if  he  compare 
the  various  fables  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  account  for  the  birth  of 
artificial  music.  One  of  those  fanciful 
narratives  bestows  the  honor  of  its 
parentage  upon  the  Trismegistus,  or 
thrice^llustrious  Egyptian  Mercury. — 
The  Nile,”  says  Apollodorous,  af¬ 
ter  having  overflowed  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  of  Egypt,  when  it  returned  within 
its  natural  bounds,  left  on  the  Rbore  a 
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great  number  of  dead  animals  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  tor¬ 
toise  ;  the  flesh  of  w^hich  being  dried 
and  wasted  by  the  sun,  nothing  was 
left  within  the  shell  but  nerves  and 
cartilages,  which,  braced  and  con- 
tracted  by  desication,  were  rendered  . 
sonorous.  Mercury,  walking  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  chanced  to 
strike  his  foot  , against  the  shell  of  this 
tortoise,  was  pleased  with  the  sound 
it  produced,  and  upon  reflection,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  /yre,  which  instru¬ 
ment  he  afterwards  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  tortoise,  stringing  it  with  the 
dried  sinews  of  dead  animals.” 

The  Flute^  or  monaulos^  according 
to  Plutarch,  was  the  invention  of 
Apollo;  while  Athenaeus  (in  Juba’s 
Theatrical  History)  attributes  its  ori- 
gen  to  the  great  Egyptian  ruler  and 
legislator,  Osiris.  Its  first  shape  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  a  bull’s  horn ; 
and  Apuleius,  speaking  of  its  uses  in 
the  mysteries  of  Isis,  calls  it  the  crook¬ 
ed  Jlute, 

With  respect  to  the  forms  of  these 
instruments,  whoever  suggested  the 
first  rude  ideas  of  tlie  frame  and  effect 
of  the  Lyre,  did,  most  probably,  bor¬ 
row  the  aproximate  conceptions  from 
the  vibrations  of  a  distended  string: 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the 
Jlnte^  in  its  original  simplicity,  viras  but 
a  slight  improvement  upon  the  whist¬ 
ling  reed  of  the  field.  Of  this  opinion 
we,  find  the  sublime  poet,  LucretiuSi 
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than  whom  no  ancient  philosopher 
ever  looked  into  nature,  and  nature's 
secrets,  with  a  more  i)enetrating  eye.* 

Et  zephyri  cava  per  ealcemorum  sibila  pri- 
mum 

Agrtsttis  docuere  cavas  inJJart  cicutas. 
Indt  minutatim  dulceis  didictre  quenlas^ 
Tibia  quas  fuudit  digUis  pulsata  canen- 
tuviy 

fAina  per  nemora^  ac  syivas  taltusqut  rc- 
perla^ 

Per  loca  pastorum  deserta^  atque  otia  dia. 

Lib.  V.  1381. 

And  moved  hy  gentle  gales,  their  murm'- 
ring  sound 

The  tuneful  reeds,  soft  waving,  whisper’d 
round  ; 

To  wake  the  hollow  reed,  hence,  man  ac¬ 
quired  . 

The  melting  art,  and  all  the  soul  inspired. 
Then  sounds  he  learnt  to  breathe,  like 
those  we  hear, 

When  the  soft  pipe  salutes  th’  enchanted 
ear ; 

When  to  the  nimble  finger  it  replies, 

And  with  the  blended  voice  in  sweetness 
vies  ; — 

That  pipe  that  now  delights  the  lawns 
and  groves. 

Where’er  the  solitary  shepherd  roves,  > 
And  speaks  the  dulcet  language  of  the 
Loves.  Busbv^. 

But  however  early  the  formation  of 
the  first  musical  instruments,  Ave  caiv 
not  reasonably  doubt  that  their  inven¬ 
tion  was  preceded  by  the  use  of  the 
natural  voice.  Vocal  music  was  a  gift 
of  nature  ;  and  a  susceptibility  favor¬ 
able  to  its  reception,  an  unacipiired 
property  of  the  ear.  But  at  Avhat  pe¬ 
riod  vocal  music  assumed  any  thing 
like  a  systematic  regulation  of  tones, 
or  intervals,  remains,  and  ever  must 
remain,  a  problem  unsolved.  One  fact, 
nevertheless,  appears  tolerably  cer¬ 
tain,  that  vocal  music  could  not  be  re¬ 
duced  to  any  settled  rule,  without  the 
aid  of  instruments.  A  wild  and  rude 
succession  of  sounds,  the  unguided 
voice  might  be  capable  of  producing  ; 
but  without  instruments,  to  give  order. 


stability,  and  mechanical  precision  to 
the  distances  ;  to  fix  their  gradations, 
and,  in  a  word,  form  a  determined  ami 
intelligible  scale^  thc^  sounds  them¬ 
selves,  however  agreeable  to  the  rau% 
untutored  ear,  could  not  be  understood 
by  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
be  sentimentally  felt.. 

In  saying  that  vocal  music  Avns  a 
natural  gift,  we  do  not  mean  that  if 
was  wholly  imborroAvctl,  periectly  in¬ 
dependent  of  example.  The  notes  of 
birds,  as  a  living  melody,  a  melody  not 
subject  to  chance,  but  no  less  constant¬ 
ly  than  agreeably  saluting  the  sense, 
could  not  but  excite  human  imitation. 
This  idea  forcibly  struck  the  ])oot 
whose  verses  have  just  been  (pioted. 

Jit  liquidas  avium  voct^,imitarie.r  ore^ 

Jlnte  fnit  multa^  quam  laevia  cartnina 
enntu 

Concelehrart  homines  posstnt^  aureisf/t 


juvare. 


Lib.  V.  1377. 


Then  w'ith  their  liquid  Inys  the  birds  began 
I’o  teach  the  ear  of  imitative  man  ; 

Long  ere  with  poIishM  notes  lic  choc*r\l 
the  plains, 

Or  pour’d  his  extacics  in  measur'd  strain**. 

Ih'SHY. 


The  opinion  that  man  recidved  hi«J 
first  musical  tuition  from  birds,  derivi's 
no  little  corroboration  from  the  fact, 
that  the  most  of  the  winged  tribes  are. 
distinguished  by  their  own  specilic  ami 
exclusive  sjiecimcns  of  song.  T'he 
melody  of  the  blackbird  is  not  only 
composed  of  certain  of  the  elements 
of  one  of  our  two  modern  scab's.  l)ut 
of  the  very  notes  of  that  scale,  which, 
in  combination,  form  its  fundamental 
harmony.  They  arc  tlie  following: 


Here  Ave  have  the  key-note,  with  its  tliird, 
fifth,  and  eighth  ;  that  is,  the  complete  com¬ 
mon  chord,  or  harmony,  of  G. 


•  Dr.  Burney  having  found  all  the  representations  of  the  Flute  Avhich  he  had  seen,  to  be 
crooked,  and  formed  pretty  much  like  nalural  horns,  supposed  that  the  first  instruments  ot 
the  flute  kind  were  suggested  by  the  horns  of  dead  animals  ;  but  such  a  reason  ought  not 
to  have  satisfied  a  mind  so  inquisitive  as  his.  Graphic  representations  of  crooked  Flutes 
bring  proofs  that  such  flutes  have  been  in  use  ;  but  afford  no  argument  that  they  were  the 
first  kind  of  flutes.  The  horn  inadvertently  receiving  the  living  breath,  might  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  shawn  and  trumpet ;  but  the  reed,  a  flute  ready  formed  by  the  hand  of  natiire, 
and  inflated  by  the  passing  gale,  sent  forth  its  melody,  and  left  nothing  to  man  but  to  im¬ 
prove  the  music  he  heard. — Bu^bt. 
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"i'lie  of  the  cuckoo  is  well 

known  to  consist  of  two  notes. 


Cuckoo,  Cuckoo. 


Here  \vc  have  the  third  and  fifth  of  the 
kcy-iiote  ;  tliat  is,  two  of  tlic  cornpoiicnt 
parts  of  (he  common  chord,  or  tiarinony,  off*. 


Kirchor,  also,  in  his  Musuriria^  has 
t^iven  the  melodies  of  other  trihes  of 
birds,  which  his  intrenious  industry  (u- 
vesiitrated  and  ascertained. 


iJUnoBopl’.n  of  5-Hum'cnl  <rom= 
positton—iio.  J:. 

[CONTINUFD.] 

On.  Adam  Smith  extends  tlic  theories 
of  Adilisoii  and  Burke  and  connects  them 
in  some  sort  with  an  attempt  (an  im- 
jierfe.ct  one  it  will  liereafter  be  seen) 
to  demonstrate  and  limit  the  emotions 
and  passions,  wliich  rmi.-'ic  is  calculat¬ 
ed  to  express.  The  followint(  passaite 
is  Iroin  iiis  Phcorij  of  .Moral  Semi- 
vol.  1,  part  1,  Sect.  2. 

When  music  imitates  the  modula¬ 
tions  of  tfrief  or  joy,  it  either  actually 
inspires  ns  widi  lliuse  passions,  or  at 
h?ast  puts  us  i(i  the  mood  wlucli  dis¬ 
poses  us  to  conceive  them.  i>ut  when 
it  imitates  the  notes  of  iuiii^er,  it  in¬ 
spires  us  with  tear.  Joy,  irrief,  love, 
admiration,  devotion,  are  all  of  them 
passions  which  are  naturally  rmisical. 
Tfieir  natural  tones  are  all  soft,  clear, 
and  melodious  ;  and  they  naturally  e\- 
pr  css  themselves  in  pei  iods  whicli  are 
distiniifuished  hy  re^'ular  pauses,  and 
wliicli  ii])on  that  account  are  easily 
ailapted  to  the  re^i^nlar  ndurns  of  tin* 
corresjmndent  airs  of  a  tune.  The 
voice  ol‘  anjifer,  on  tlie  contrary,  and 
of  all  the  passions  which  are  akin  to 
it,  is  harsh  and  disci^rdanl.  Its  pe¬ 
riods  too  are  all  irregular,  sometimes 
very  loni^  and  sometimes  very  short, 
and  dislinjjuished  hy  no  reg'ular  paus¬ 
es.  It  is  with  dilficully,  ihe.refore, 
tliat  music  can  imitate  anv  of  those 
[lassions ;  and  the  music  which  does 
imitate  them  is  not  the  most  agree¬ 
able.” 

Loud  Kamf.s  carried  on  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son’s  doctrine  relative  to  the  melody 


of  speech,  and  the  expression  of  pas¬ 
sion.  His  fA>rdship  maintains,  there 
is  not  only  a  consent  as  to  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  sounds  among  mankind  gener¬ 
ally,  in  regard  to  the  affections  .Jhey 
move ;  tliere  is  also  a  natural  ejfpres- 
sion  of  those  sentiments  common  to  us 
all,  in  what  may  be  called  the  language 
of  sound.  He  says,  Elements  of  Criti¬ 
cism^  chap.  15,  \V  ords  are  obvious¬ 
ly  voluntary  signs,  and  they  also  are 
arbitrary  ;  excepting  a  few  simple 
sounds  expressive  of  certain  internal 
emotions.,  which  sounds  being  the  same 
in  all  languages.^  must  he  the  work  of 
nature  ;  thus  the  unpremeditated 
lunes  of  admiration  are  the  same  in  all 
imm  ;  as  also  of  compassion,  resent¬ 
ment,  and  despair.  Dramatic  writers 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  this 
natural  language  of  passion;  the 
chief  talent  of  such  a  writer  is  a  rea¬ 
dy  command  of  llie  expressions  that 
nature  dictates  to  every  person,  when 
any  vivid  emotion  struggles  for  utte¬ 
rance,  and  the  chief  talent  of  a  fine 
reader  is  a  ready  command  of  tones 
suited  to  these  expressions.^'*  Ilere^ 
then,  we  have  the  foundation  of  tlie 
tirst  principles  of  our  associations  in 
the  conventional  understanding  estab¬ 
lished  by  nature  herself,  and  we  must 
infer,  that  however  remote  very  many 
of  the  modes  of  musical  expression 
may  he  from  the  primitive  language 
of  passion  implanted  by  nature,  lliey 
have,  nevertheless,  their  oiigin  in 
her  ordinances.  And  further,  liis 
Lordship,  who  investigates  sentiments 
and  sensations  with  the  express  view 
of  deducing  frofii  them  laws  and 
rules  for  the  tine  arts,”  has  taken  up 
the  same  leading  opinions  as  Dr.  Smith. 
The  emotions  raised  by  music,  he 
terms,  the  sympathetic  emotion  of 
virliie,”  thus  embracing  in  a  measure 
the  principle  of  the  author  of  The¬ 
ory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  These  he 
considers  among  emotions  not  directed 
to  an  object.  His.  Lordship  thus  car¬ 
ries  on  the  distinction  : — ^♦It  is  hevond 
the  power  of  music  to  raise  a  passion 
or  sentiment,  hut  it  is  iu  the  power  of 
music  to  raise  emotions  similar  to 
what  are  raised  hy  sentiments  express¬ 
ed  in  words,  pronounced  with  propx’i- 
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ety  and  grace,  and  such  music  may  its  greatest  cthcacy,  is  undoubtedly  its 
justly  be  termed  sentimental.”  Lord  power  of  raising  emotions. 

Karnes  considers  the  same  analogies  ^‘Between  sounds  themselves  and 
to  hold  between  music  and  the  pas-  inental  ajfections  there  can  be  no  re- 
Trtons  as  Dr.  Smith,  and  he  enumerates  semblance  ;  tlie  resemblance  can  only 
them  nearly  in  the  same  terms.  I  be  a  resemblance  of  effects — the  gew- 
need  therefore  only  refer  to  the  pas-  eral  emotions^  tempers^  or  feelings^  pro¬ 
sages  in  his  work.  duced  in  us  by  certain  sounds,  are  like 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  Essmjs  on  tliose  that  accompany  actual  grief,  joy, 
Poetry  and  JWtmc,”  has  enlarged,  be-  aiiger,  &c* 

yond  any  of  the  writers  we  have  yet  The  expressions  of  music  consider- 
quoted,  upon  our  subject.  The  Doc-  ed  in  itself  and  without  words^  are 
tor  like  them  attributes  to  mechanical  (within  certain  limits)  vague,  general, 
effects  upon  our  organization,  a  con-  and  equivocal.  \V^hat  is  usually  called 
siderable  portion  of  the  pleasure  we  the  power  over  the  passions^  is  in  fact 
enjoy.  He  however  deviates  little  no  more  than  a  power  of  raising  a 
from  Mr.  Burke’s  theory  of  the  con-  general  emotion^  temper^  ov  disposition^ 
gfuity  of  our  perceptions  through  tlie  common  to  several  different  though 
sense  of  hearing  wuth  those  of  our  related  passions,  as  pity,  love,  anger, 
other  senses,  though  he  enlarges  con-  courage,  &c.  The  effect  of  words  is 
siderably  upon  it.  to  strengthen  the  expression  of  music 

After  Adam  Smith  and  Lord  Karnes,  by  confining  it,  by  giving  it  a  precise 
Beattie  held  that  music  may  both  direction,  supplying  it  with  ideas,  cir- 
prepare  the  mind  for  being  affected,  cumstances,  and  an  object^  and  by  this 
and  determine  it  to  one  set  of  afiec-  means  raising  it  from  a  calm  and  gmr- 
tions  rather  than  to  another,”  and  he  ral  disposition  or  emotion  into  some- 
completely  accords  with  their  notions  thing  approaching,  at  least  to  the 
as  to  the  passions  it  can  and  cannot  stronger  feeling  of  a  particular  and 
express.  He  also  discusses  somewhat  determinate  passimi. 
more  at  large  the  power  of  association.  ^^1  am  indeed  j)ersuaded  that  the 
Mr.  Twining,  the  learned  transla-  between  the  melody  and  rythm 

tor  of  Aristotle^ s  treatise  on  poctry^‘^  of  miisic^  and  the  melody  and  rythm 
in  his  Dissertation  on  the  word  inn-  of  speech^  is  a  principle  of  greater  ex- 
taiion^'^  as  applied  to  music,  lias  intro-  tent  and  importance  than  is  commonly 
duced  similar  opinions  to  those  we  imagined.  Some  writers  have  extend- 
have  cited,  with  how^ever  the  addi-  ed  it  so  far  as  to  resolve  into  it  tlie 
tion  of  some  new  circumstances.  The  whole  power  of  music  over  the  affec- 
passages  w'hich  follow,  thougli  they  fions — such  appears  to  have  been  the 
have  relation  to  the  same  points,  are  idea  of  Rousseau.  He  divides  all 
extracted  from  various  parts  of  the  music  into  and  includ- 

Dissertation.  ing  under  the  latter  denomination  all 

Music  can  raise  ideas  immediatchi  music  that  goe^  beyond  the  mere 
only  by  the  actual  resemblance  of  its  [ileasure  of  the  sense,  and  raises  any 
rounds  and  motio^is^  to  the  sounds  and  kind  or  degree  of  emotion;  an  effect 
motions  of  the  thing  suggested.  which  he  conceives  to  be  wholly  ow'- 

Of  all  the  powers  of  music,  this  ing  to  an  imitation,  more  or  less  per- 
of  raising  ideas  by  direct  resemblance,  ceptible,  of  the  accents  and  inflexions 
is  confessed  to  be  the  w^eakest  and  the  of  the  voice  in  animated  or  passionate, 
least  important.  It  is  indeed  so  far  speech.  Professor  Hutcheson  was 
from  being  essential  to  the  pleasure  of  the  same  opinion.  In  his  Inquiry 
of  the  art,  that  unless  used  with  great  concerning  beauty^"^^  ^c.  he  says — 
caution,  judgment,  and  delicacy,  it  will  There  is  also  another  charm  in  mu- 
destroy  that  pleasure  by  becoming,  to  sic  to  various  persons,  which  is  distinct 
every  competent  judge,  offensive  or  from  the  harmony^  and  is  occasioned 
ridiculous. — The  highest  powder  of  by  its  raising  agreeable  passions.  The 
music,  and  that  from  which  it  derives  iimiarvwifcc  is  obviously  varied  by  j\ll 
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fhe  strong'cr  passions;  now  when  our 
car  discerns  any  resemblance  between 
the  air  of  a  tune,  whether  suni]^  or 
played  upon  an  instrument,  c4ther  in 
its  time  or  modulation^  or  any  other 
circumstance,  to  tlie  sound  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  in  any  passion  ;  we  shall 
be  touched  by  it  in  a  very  sensible 
manner,  and  have  melancholy., 
gravity.,  thoughtfulness^  excited  in  us 
by  a  sort  of  sympathy  or  contagion.'^^ 
But  the  autlior  who  has  gone  the 
farthest  into  the  developement  of  the 
means  by  which  music  affects  us,  is 
Mr.  Amson,  in  his  beautiful  Essays  on 
the  nature  and  principles  of  taste.,  and 
while  he  classifies  the  sentiments  to 
which  sounds  address  themselves,  and 
endeavors  to  establish  some  of  the 
principles  upon  which  music,  properly 
so  called,  addresses  itself  to  the  under¬ 
standing  and  the  heart,  he  gives  much 
more  to  association  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  thus  divides  the 
sounds  and  the  ideas,  and  emotions, 
they  excite. 

The  great  divisions  of  Sound  are  into 
I^oud  and  Low,  Grave  and  Acute,  Long  and 
Short,  Increasing  and  Diminishing.  The 
two  first  divisions  are  expressive  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  two  last  only  in  conjunction 
with  otliers.” 

1.  Loud  Sound  is  connected  wdth  ideas 
of  Power  and  Danger.  Many  objects  in  na¬ 
ture  whicli  have  such  qualities,  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  such  sounds,  and  this  association 
k?  further  confirmed  from  the  human  voice, 
in  which  all  violent  and  impetuous  passions 
are  expressed  by  loud  tones.” 

2.  Low  Sound  has  a  contrary  expres¬ 
sion,  and  is  connected  with  ideas  of  Weak¬ 
ness,  Gentleness,  and  Delicacy.  This  as¬ 
sociation  takes  its  rise  not  only  from  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  inanimate  nature,  or  of  animals, 
where  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  such 
sounds  distinguish  objects  wdth  such  quali¬ 
ties,  but  j)articularly  from  the  human  voice, 
where  all  the  gentle,  or  delicate,  or  sorrow'- 
fiil  affections  are  expressed  by  such  tones.’’* 

3.  Grave  Sound  is  connected  w  ith  ideas 
of  Moderation,  Dignity,  Solemnity,  &c.  prin- 
cipally,  I  believe,  from  all  moderate,  or  re¬ 
strained,  or  chastened  affections  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  such  tones  in  the  human 
voice.” 

4.  Acute  Sound  is  expressive  of  Pain, 
or  Fear,  or  Surprize,  Sic,  and  generally  ope¬ 
rates  by  producing  some  degree  of  astonish¬ 
ment.  This  association,  also,  seems  princi¬ 
pally  to  arise  from  our  experience  of  such 
connections  in  the  human  voice.’’ 

‘‘  5.  Long  or  lengthened  Sound  seem??  to 


me  to  have  no  expression  in  itself,  but  only 
to  signify  the  continuance  of  that  quality 
which  is  signified  by  other  qualities  of 
Sound.” 

6.  Short  or  abrupt  Sound  has  a  contrary 
expression,  and  signifies  the  cessation  of  the 
quality  thus  expressed.” 

‘^7.  Increasing  Sound  signifies,  in  the* 
same  manner,  the  increase  of  the  quality 
expressed  ;  as” 

8.  Decreasing  Sound  signifies  the  grad¬ 
ual  diminution  of  such  qualities.” 

1  shall  leave  to  the  reader  to  attend  to 
the  diversity  of  expression  which  arises  from 
the  different  combinations  of  these  diversi¬ 
ties  of  Sound.’’’ 

3'he  most  sublime  of  these  sounds  ap» 
pears  to  me  to  be  a  loud,  grave,  lengthened, 
and  increasing  Sound.” 

The  least  sublime,  a  low,  acute,  abrupt, 
or  decreasing  Sound.” 

The  most  Beautiful,  a  low,  grave, 
decreasing  Sound.” 

‘‘  Such  are  the  few  general  principles  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  take  place  with  regard 
to  the  Sublimity  or  Beauty  of  Sounds.  Tho 
innumerable  exceptions  ffiat  there  are  to 
every  one  of  these  rules,  affords  a  suflicient 
proof  that  this  Sublimity  or  Beauty  of  the 
Sounds  themselves.  ..  Wherever,  however, 
any  new  Sound  occurs,  it  is,  I  think,  by  its 
approach  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes  ^ 
that  we  determine  its  Sublimity  or  Beauty.” 

Mj-.  Alison  has  also  a  dissertation 
upon  music  or  sounds  united  by  cer¬ 
tain  laws.”  The  whole  is  extremely 
elegant  and  worthy  attention,  though 
too  long  to  quote  in  this  place.  It 
goes  to  prove  what  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  writers  before  him,  that 

Music  is  productive  to  us  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate  pleasures 

“1.  Of  that  mechanical  Pleasure,  w^hich 
by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  accompa^ 
nies  the  perception  of  a  regular  succession 
of  related  Sounds.’’ 

2.  Of  that  Pleasure  which  such  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Sound  may  produce,  either  by  the- 
Expression  of  some  pathetic  or  interesting 
Affection,  or  by  being  the  Sign  of  some 
pleasing  or  valuable  Quality,  either  in  the 
Composition  or  the  Performance.’’ 

From  hence  he  deduces  that  it  is 
to  this  last  Source  the  Beauty  or  Sub¬ 
limity  of  Music  is  to  be  ascribed,  or 
that  it  is  Beautiful  or  Sublime  only 
when  it  is  expressive  of  some  pleasing 
or  interesting  Quality.” 

I  have  thus,  Sir,  concentrated  much 
of  what  has  been  written  with  feofard 
to  our  perceptions  of  musical  sounds 
by  the  received  authors  upon  the-  j 
metaphysics!  of  the  tiue  arts,  and  here  I 
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I  shall  conchule  mv  fn-?!  loiter.  In 
my  next,  1  shall  endeavor  to  furnish 
a  more  minute  detail,  and  to  illustrate 
the  premises  I  may  advance  by  exam¬ 
ples  drawn  from  eminent  coinjmsers. 


dements  of  Ji^oral  Scicner. 


ON  THE  EIOCUTION  OF  SINGING. 

Enovgh  has  been  said  to  point  out  to 
the  student  the  method  by  w  hich  em- 
phasis  and  accent,  power  and  duration, 
are  to  be  employed  with  a  view  to 
heighten  declamatory  effects.  1  shall 
give  one  instance  of  the  change  of  a 
passage,  but  1  beg  to  be  understood  to 
confine  this  license  within  very  narrow 
limitations,  and  to  warn  the  student 
that  it  is  always  hazardous.  For  a 
singer  ought  to  take  it  as  a  rule  that 
what  is  obvious  to  himself  must  have 
heen  obvious  to  the  composer ;  and 
consequently  that  the  passage  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  substitute  may  most  probably 
have  occurred  to  the  author  and  have 
been  rejected.  The  consideration 
therefore  that  the  composer  has 
weighed  and  balanced  all  the  parts  of 
his  work  and  chosen  for  the  best,  will 
guard  the  singer  against  the  hasty 
suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  and  he 
will  adopt  any  invention  of  his  own, 
only  for  very  special  reasons.  Such 
reasons  there  seem  to  me  to  be  for 
preferring  the  passage  I  shall  venture 
to  ofi'er  in  the  place  of  Haydn’s  origi¬ 
nal  disposition.  It  occurs  in  the  Reci¬ 
tative,  beginning  And  God  made  the 
Jirmament^  in  the  Creation^  upon  the 
words,  And  axvfiil  rolled  the  thunders 
on  high,  I  propose  that  it  should  be 
sung  as  follows : — The  word  and 
should  be  protracted  and  solemn  ; — 
the  next  notes  (^azuful)  should  be 
transposed  to  the  octave  below,  and 
sung  in  equal  times,  but  consideral»ly 
lengthened.  The  next  syllable  (ro//) 
should  be  taken  in  its  place,  but  a 
shake,  long,  sw'elled  and  forceful, 
should  be  introduced  upon  it.  The 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  suggest 
this  alteration  are  these, — the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  duration  of  the  note  upon 
the  word  and  raises  expectation  into 
that  solemn  and  undefined  feeling  of 
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what  is  to  succeed  that  the  com])osor 
has  (lesin*d  to  ins|)ire.  The  siiddiig 
the  notes  an  octave  on  the  word  aw¬ 
ful,  and  to  one  of  the  finest,  fullest, 
yet  heaviest  in  the  whole  hass  com- 
pa‘'S,  hears  analogy  to  the  grave  and 
distant  soinid  of  the  storm,  which 
burst  with  its  tnll  majesty  and  is  ty[)- 
ified  by  the  powerful  shake  upon  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  notes  of  the  voice, 
and  immediately  contrasted  with  the 
lower  octave — the  properties  of  which 
are  solemnity  and  weight.  Thus  it 
is  that  this  method  of  altering  the 
passage  will  augment  its  sublimity  by 
em]»loying  its  original  powers  of  in¬ 
spiring  awe,  terror,  and  imposing  a 
deeper  sense  of  grandeur. 

7'hese  are  only  applications  of  the 
prinri])les  which  I\lr.  Rnrke  lays 
down  in  his  Kssays  on  the  SidAiinc  and 
Beautiful,  Ho  notices  the  ollecls  of 
excessive  loudness  in  natural  phamoin- 
ena,  of  snddemness,  of  sounds  repeat¬ 
ed  at  regular  intervals,  and  of  low 
and  tremnlons  sounds.  Vocal  music 
is  constructed  on  the  same  bases, 
though  vastly  modified  as  to  quantity 
ami  (pialitv.  Having  sought  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  elTects  of  heavy  monotonous 
tones  and  sudden  hursts,  i  shall  cite 
an  exam})le  of  the  sublime  effect  of 
low  and  tremubuis  voicing.  It  occur¬ 
red  in  the  Recitative — ••  And  h),  the 
Angel  of  the  liOrd  came  upon  them, 
and  the  Glory  of  the  liOrd  shone  round 

about  them. - And  they  Tccre  sore 

afraid.*'^  T'his  Hecitative  Madame 
Catalani  performed,  with  a  nobleness 
of  conception  and  majesty  of  exj)n!S- 
sinn  not  exceeded  even  by  Mara  her¬ 
self;  for  having  poured  forth  the  full 
magnificence  of  her  prodigious  volume 
of  voice,  sujiported  by  the  arpeggio 
accompaniment  of  the  orchestra  upon 
the  words,  The  Glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  rmind  about  thernf^  she  suddenly 
attenuated  her  astonishingly  ductile 
tone  to  the  least  possibly  audible 
sound,  and  sung  slow  ly,  in  a  voice  so 
slightly  as  to  be  scarcely  tremulous, 

And  they  n'ere  sore  afraid,^^  The 
effect  congealed  the  very  blood,  till 
the  mind  recovering,  became  conscious 
of  the  simplicity,  the  delicacy,  and  the 
*  The  Messiah. 
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ex(|uiiiitc  beauty  of  the  thouij^ht  and 
ifie  execution,  wliich  rushed  in  exta- 
cy  over  tlie  tj^eneral  feelinf;;s. 

I  may  instafice  another  alteration, 
invented  hy  Mr.  Braharn.  i[i  the  fie- 
ritative  of  Haydn’s  Creation^  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  rising*  of  the  sun,  where 
upon  the  word  darts"'  he  introduces 
a  volata,  running  rapidly  down  and 
u[)  a  considerable  number  of  notes, 
with  vast  elTect.  Here  the  analogy 
lies  between  the  dillusion  of  the  solar 
ravs  and  the  splendid  execution  of 
thf*,  singer  j)assing  through  such  a 
Sparc*  of  notation  with  a  velocity  that 
imag<*s  tin*  passage  ol  light  itself. 
Haydn  has  hiniself  given  liberty  and 
example  for  the  use  ot’such  ornameiiLs 
bv  the  beautifullv  gliding  division  upon 
ttie  word  sUnU.''  in  tlie  same  ilc- 
cilative.  and  which  is  usually  increas¬ 
ed  i)v  some  additional  notes. 

Tliesc  i'ostances  may  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  general  instructions  1  woiiKl 
wish  to  inculcate,  and  teach  the 
vouftg  stud(*nt  how'  to  think.  The 
works  of  Purcell  and  Handel  abound 
in  the  finest  example?,  (*mbraciug  all 
the  attril)Utes  of  ilramatic  elocution 
and  elfect. — Mad  liess^  and  Let  thr, 
dreadful  cnirinrs  (it  eternal  ui)ilL  l)y  the 
former,  an*,  two  songs  entirely  made 
uj*  of  capalilc  pa'^sages.  In  The  Mes- 
sialu  llercides^  Sampson^  and  Jeplitha^ 
and  Indeed  in  almost  all  Handel’s  Or¬ 
atorios,  there  are  Recitatives  wdneh 
derive  all  ibeir  siildirnc  ell(‘Cts  Irom 
the  })ow’er  which  the  singer  has  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  compos¬ 
er,  and  to  illustrate  his  apparently 
plain  ideas  with  the  full  I’orce  of  dra¬ 
matic  and  vocal  execution.  Deeper 
and  deeper  stilL^  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect*  instance,  where  tlie  ever-va- 
rying  passions  demand  all  that  change 
of  tone,  force  of  elocution,  and  the 
most  melting  pathos  can  convey — for 
the  most  part  these  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  agency  of  energetic  and 
pathetic  declamation. 


The  principles  we  have  thus  en¬ 
deavored  to  elucidate  in  Recitative, 
are  cajiahle  of  being  applied  to  Air, 
hut  in  a  degree  limited  by  the  nature 
of  such  compositions,  by  the  time  and 
by  the  melody,  which  is  more  contin¬ 
uous,  more  connected,  and  more  strict¬ 
ly  vocal  than  recitative.  The  elocu¬ 
tion  must  therefore  be  more  uniform, 
and  the  transition,  if  not  less  marked, 
vet  not  so  sudden.  However  certain 
songs.  Total  eclipsed  for  instance,  or 
Sound  an  alarm^^  are  more  complete¬ 
ly  declamatory,  yet  all  admit  of  the 
display  of  elocutory  powers.  The 
dilTerence  between  a  cold  and  an  im¬ 
passioned  singer  will  be  found  princi¬ 
pally  to  reside  in  the  degrees  of  vehe¬ 
mence  which  the  one  employs  above 
the  other  ;  and  these  degrees  are 
chiefly  imparted  by  energy  of  delive¬ 
ry  and  modification  of  power,  speech 
and  tone — ])oth  ministering  to  concep¬ 
tion  and  feeling. 

Resides  those  expedients  we  hate 
already  considered,  the  licence  which 
the  Italians  name  Tempo  ruhato^  *  or 
the  l  iking  a  portion  of  the  duration 
I’rorn  one  note  and  giving  it  to  anoth¬ 
er  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to 
j)ouTrful  elocution  in  singing,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  singer  frequently  to  throw 
great  force  upon  a  word  of  importance, 
which  w'ould  otherwise  be  deprived 
of  its  meaning  by  the  uniformity  of 
the  passage.  The  abridgments  of 
such  words  as  t/if,  to.  his^  Af,  7ny,  &r. 
are  commonly  the  objects  of  this  rule, 
and  indeed  w'C  frequently  find  long 
and  short  syllables,  or  such  a  trisylla¬ 
ble  as  repentance^^  (which  consists  of 
a  short,  a  long,  and  a  short  syllable,) 
set  to  notes  of  equal  times.  In  this 
case  common  feeling  dictates  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  shortening  the  first  and  last, 
and  allowing  the  time  thus  taken  to 
the  middle  note — in  short,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  without  absolutely  dis¬ 
turbing  the  rythm  or  those  accents 
with  which  the  cultivated  ear  cannot 


*  Jeptha.  t  Samson.  J  Judas  Maccabaeus. 

^00.  Handers  beautiful  sons:,  *•  Pleasures^  my  formtr  icays  rcs/gntng,’’  in  Time  and 
Truth, 
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dispenscf,’*  the  lime  of  (Iio  notes  should 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  syllabic 
arrangement  of  quantity  as  complete¬ 
ly  as  possible.  The  abbrevijflion  of 
a  note  will  sometimes  also  enable  the 
singer  to  enforce  a  word,  although 
the  time  be  absolutely  given  up. 
Thus  in  Rcvvnge  Timoiheoiis  cric5,'’t 
a  song  of  pure  declamation,  to  shorten 
the  initiatory  note  upon  the  first  syl¬ 
lable  of  Revenge  '^  tends  to  the  force¬ 
ful  expression  of  the  word,  and 
throughout  the  entire  song  will  be 
perceived  many  opportunities  for  sim¬ 
ilar  effective  alterations. 


Another  use  of  Tempo  ruhato  will 
be  found  in  correcting  the  false  ac¬ 
centuation  into  which  many  compo¬ 
sers  have  fallen.  I  have  rarely  met 
with  a  difficulty  of  this  sort  which  a 
very  little  adroitness  would  not  over¬ 
come.  One  of  the  worst  may  be  seen 
in  the  wmrds,  But  without  thec^^^  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  last  part  of  Ilaydn''s 
diiet  in  the  Creation^  Graceful  Con- 
sortf^  where,  without  coming  on  the 
accented  part  of  the  bar,  reverse  the 
quantity  of  the  w  ord,  making  with 
Ions:  and  out  short.  It  can  however 
easily  be  restored  by  carrying  the 
time  of  the  wmrd  hut  by  a  semiquaver 
into  the  time  of  the  note  allotted  to 
the  syllable  with. 


I  now  call  upon  the  student  to  re¬ 
member  that  these  few  precepts  and 
examples  are  but  hints  to  be  develop¬ 
ed  and  improved  by  his  own  under¬ 
standing  and  study  of  the  subjects 
which  may  be  presented  to  his  choice 
and  examination.  I  can  only  endeav¬ 
or  to  point  out  the  path  which  he  is 
to  tread,  and  shew  him  the  footsteps 
of  some  of  those  who  have  occupied 
and  who  beckon  him  on  to  the  emi¬ 
nences  of  art. 


A  Skrmox,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wilmam?* 
[Continued  from  page  14.] 

3.  They,  wdio  sing  sacred  songs  in 
religious  congregations,  need  instruc¬ 
tion  respecting  the  proper  perform¬ 
ance  of  psalmody. — Persons  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  sa¬ 
cred  music  and  have  powerful  and 
pleasant  voices  ;  and  yet  have  little 
knowledge  and  discretion  respecting 
the  proper  method  of  singing  sacred 
songs.  In  the  performance  of  psalmo¬ 
dy  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  governing 
consideration,  that  the  music  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  proper  expression  of 
the  sentiments.  Such  an  expression 
of  sentiment  is  a  difficult  attainment, 
and  never  can  be  perfectly  performed 
by  imperfect  creatures.  Hut  so  far  as 
this  subject  is  not  pursued  and  attain¬ 
ed,  the  music  is  defective.  To  arrest 
and  fix  the  attention  of  singers  upon 
the  sentiments  of  sacred  songs,  is  the 
distinguishing  excellence  of  skilful 
teachers  in  sacred  music.  That  teach¬ 
ers  and  learners  may  acquire  the 
chief  beauty  in  musical  performance*^, 
they  must  possess  a  clear  and  thorough 
perception  of  divine  subjects  and  sen¬ 
timents,  and  a  tender  and  delicate  sensi¬ 
bility  in  regard  to  the  import  and 
spirit  of  sacred  songs.  In  the  princi¬ 
pal  excellence  and  beauty  of  musical 
performance,  which  consist  in  the 
proper  expression  of  sentiment,  sing¬ 
ers  with  suitable  instruction  and  at¬ 
tention  can  make  constant  progress. 
But  to  make  such  progress,  in  the 
present  state  of  sacred  music  in  this 
country,  singers  do  greatly  need  able 
and  correct  instruction  respecting  the 
proper  performance  of  psalmody. 

4.  They,  who  sing  sacred  songs  in 
religious  congregations,  need  instruc- 


♦  The  strict  observance  of  time  is  much  more  important  than  it  appears  to  ears  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  its  limitations ;  and  therefore,  young  singers  and  particularly  amateurs,  who  are 
not  often  subjected  to  its  restraints,  should  be  on  their  guard  against  the  seductions  of  their 
own  confined  acquaintance  with  the  effects  of  a  breach  of  measure,  accent,  or  rythm. — 
The  ear  of  a  thorough  practical  musician,  we  may  assure  them,  is  as  much  shocked  when 
the  time  is  broken  as  when  the  note  is  out  of  tune,  for  the  knowledge  of  both  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  long  and  fixed  habits,  which  cannot  brook  disturbance.  The  tyro  in  art  feels  little 
of  thi?,  but  should  not  therefore  distrust  or  brave  the  precepts  of  experien(j^ 
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Tioii  respecting  their  own  behaviour 
in  this  important  service. — Their 
views,  feelings,  and  actions  ought  to 
accord  with  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  part  they  perform  in  the  jKib- 
lic  services  of  religion.  They,  then, 
wlio  sing  sacred  songs,  ought  to 
guard  themselves  against  a  stupid  and 
ihoughtless  spirit.  Attention,  rever¬ 
ence  and  devotion  should  mark  their 
wliole  conduct.  A  solemn  impression 
of  divine  sentiments  upon  their  words, 
and  the  lively  exercise  of  holy  affecr 
tions  in  their  hearts,  will  render  their 
songs  of  praise  pleasant  to  their  holy 
Creator ;  and  will  serve  to  awaken 
the  attention  and  engage  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  assembly  to  their  spirit¬ 
ual  interests.  Decent  and  devout  con¬ 
duct  in  singers  will  give  a  charm  of 
beauty  and  glory  to  their  musical  per¬ 
formances.  Such  conduct  will  render 
this  divine  employment  always  plea¬ 
sant  and  useful  to  themselves.  It 
will  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  presence  and  favor  of  the  living 
and  true  (Jod.  If  they,  who  sing  sa¬ 
cred  songs,  will  be  careful  to  sing  with 
grace  in  their  hearts  to  the  I^ord,  as 
he  requires  his  praises  to  be  sung, 
their  whole  appearance  and  conduct 
in  this  divine  and  exalted  service,  will 
be  devout  and  lovely.  Proper  be¬ 
haviour  in  singers  is  a  religious  duty. 
And  they  ought  to  desire  and  receive 
and  obey  instruction  respecting  what 
is  devout  and  decent  in  their  own  be¬ 
haviour  ;  while  they  are  engaged  in 
singing  the  highest  praises  of  the  most 
high  God. 

5.  They,  who  sing  sacred  songs  in 
religious  congregations,  need  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  respect  to  the  objects  that 
are  to  be  accomplished  by  the  per¬ 
formance  o/  this  duty. — These  objects 
are  nothing  less  than  the  objects  that 
tire  to  be  accomplished  by  the  other 
services,  which  God  appoints  and  re¬ 
quires  in  the  gospel  of  his  grace.  Sa-r 
cred  music,  when  it  is  performed  with 
propriety,  is  a  very  powerful  and  hap¬ 
py  means  of  promoting  the  great  and 
good  ends  that  God  regards  and  puir 
sues  in  his  other  requirements. 

One  object  of  sacred  music  is,  the 
promotion  of  the  spiritual  beaietit  of 
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the  singers  themselves. — This  part  of 
divine  worship  is  suited  to  impress  the 
minds  and  affect  the  hearts  of  the  sing¬ 
ers,  in  respect  to  the  great  doctrines 
and  duties  and  enjoyments  of  the 
Christian  religion.  They  who  rightly 
sing  sacred  songs,  will,  by  this  service, 
greatly  promote  their  religious  in¬ 
struction,  their  holiness  and  happiness. 
As  a  means  of  filling  their  minds  with 
divine  truth,  the  apostle  enjoins  upon 
Christians  the  duty  of  psalmody.  He 
says,  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom ;  teaching 
and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing 
with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.” 
And  to  excite  and  maintain  the  exer-? 
cise  of  holy  affections  he  enjoins  the 
same  duty.  He  says — Be  filled  with 
the  sjurit  ;  singing  to  yourselves  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
hearts  to  the  Lord.”  In  singing  Sa¬ 
cred  songs,  singers  ought  always  to  aim 
at  the  promotion  of  their  own  spiritu*^ 
al  interests  and  enjoyments.  < 

Another  object  of  sacred  music  in 
the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  Interests 
of  the  religious  assembly. — Sacred 
music  is  designed  and  suited  to  engage 
the  attention  and  excite  the  affections 
of  those,  who  hear,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  sing  psalms  and  hymns  and  sacred 
songs.  Psalmody  should  be  so  per¬ 
formed,  as  to  turn  and  raise  the  hearts 
of  the  w  hole  assembly  from  themselves 
to  their  holy  Creator  ;  and  from  the 
vain  and  transient  objects  of  this  world 
to  the  important  and  eternal  realities 
of  the  future  state.  Singers  ought  to 
desire  and  labor  to  promote  the  in¬ 
struction  and  devotion,  the  holiness 
and  salvation  of  all  the  congresration 
w  ith  whom  thev  assemble  for  religious 
worship.  They  ought  to  sing  sacred 
songs  in  such  a  manner  as  is  suited  to 
impress  the  minds  of  all  who  hear 
their  voices  with  divine  sentiments  and 
to  awaken  in  their  hearts  the  lively 
and  vigorous  exercise  of  holy  and  joy¬ 
ful  affections.  It  is  certainly  one  great 
object  of  psalmody  to  promote  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  all  the 
members  of  a  religious  congregation,. 

It  is  another  proper  object  of  saore^J 
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music  to  .assist  the  other  services  of 
religious  congregations. — The  subjects 
of  sacred  songs  are  the  same  subjects 
on  which  God  gives  us  instruction  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  by  the  Lortl 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Sacred 
singing  aflbrds  assistance  in  regard  to 
the  objects  that  are  to  be  answered 
by  the  public  reading  of  the  scriptures. 
It  also  affords  assistance  in  respect  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  It  not  on¬ 
ly  relieves  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
in  respect  to  their  laborious  services, 
but  it  serves  to  animate,  to  encourage, 
and  strengthen  their  hearts.  And  it 
conveys  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
the  very  instructions  that  are  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  enforced  by  religious  teachers 
in  their  public  discourses.  Nor  is  the 
importance  of  sacred  music  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  so¬ 
cial  prayer.  The  proper  design  and 
effect  of  this  o^eat  duty  and  precious 
privilege  is  greatly  promoted  by  de¬ 
cent  and  devout  psalmody.  Indeed, 
a  large  portion  of  our  psalms^  and 
hymns  and  sacred  songs  are  nothing 
different  in  resrard  to  sentiment  and 
spirit,  from  the  best  forms  of  prayer. 
They  consist  in  a  great  degree  of  di¬ 
rect  addresses  and  petitions  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  for  divine  favors.  Pstilm- 
.ody  then  is  an  important  and  benefi¬ 
cial  assistance  to  the  other  services  of 
religious  congregations.  And  it  com¬ 
bines  the  benefits  of  all  the  other  ser¬ 
vices  of  religious  assemblies. 

Another  object  of  psalmody  is  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God. — This  duty 
is  of  divine  appointment,  and  it  has  a 
peculiar  reference  to  the  divine  glory. 
For  in  this  duty  the  perfections,  de¬ 
signs  and  works  of  God  are  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  our  noblest  powers.  It 
is  to  the  Lord  that  we  are  required  to 
sing.  It  is  written  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
O  ye  saints  of  his,  and  give  thanks  at 
the  remembrance  of  his  holiness.-’ 
Arid  again  sing  unto  God,  ye  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth  ;  O  sing  praises  unto 
the  Lord.?’  And  again  ^^sing  aloud 
unto  God  our  strength  ;  make  a  joyful 
noise  unto  the  God  of  J  acob.”  And 
again,  O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the 
Lord  ;  let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the 
rock  of  our  salvation.  Let  us  come  be- 
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fore  his  presence  wiili  ilianksgiving 
and  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  him  witli 
psalms.”  And  again,  sing  unto  him. 
sing  psalms  unto  him  ;  laik  ye  of  all 
his  wonderous  works.”  It  is  to  (fod 
that  psalnvs  and  hymns  and  sacrod 
songs  are  to  l»e  sung  in  the  assemblie^ 
of  his  people.  Ami  it  is  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  psalmody  to  praise  and  worship 
and  exalt  the  only  living  and  true  (lod 
And  God  luis  been  pleased  to  say. 
Whoso  olTereth  praise  gloritieth  me.” 
The  holy  and  Messed  inlmbitants  ol 
heaven  can  perform  no  service,  that 
is  better  suited  to  promote  the  glory 
of  their  God  and  Saviour,  than  the 
divine  employment  of  raising  their 
hearts  and  voices  in  singing  songs  ol 
praise.  In  their  ceaseless  songs,  they 
sav  unto  God,  ^Mhou  art  wortbv.  () 
Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honor  and 
power  ;  for  thou  hast  created  all 
things  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created.”  And  agaiii  they 
sing  blessing  and  honor  and  glory 
and  power  he  unto  him  that  sittelfi 
on  the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb  for 
ever  and  ever.”  In  the  noblest  ser¬ 
vices  of  heaven  saints  aiul  angels  are 
forever  and  ever  employed  in  singing 
praises  to  the  holy  Creator  and  gra¬ 
cious  Redeemer.  Ami  to  render 
praise  and  give  glory  to  (Jod  and  the 
Saviour  is  the  highest  object  of  singing 
sacred  songs  in  religious  assemblies  on 
earth.  They,  who  sing  sacred  songs, 
ought  to  be  instructed  in  respect  to 
these  great  objects,  that  are  to  l»e 
proposed  and  accomplished  by  this  di¬ 
vine  and  exalted  service. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  HAERLEM  ORGAX. 

The  celebrated  Haerlem  Organ  was  madt 
by  Christopher  Muller,  of  Haerlem,  and 
erected  in  1738.  It  consists  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  pipes,  the  largest  thirty-eight  feet  long, 
and  sixteen  mche:»  in  diameter  ;  there  are 
sixty-eight  stops,  of  which  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  is  the  vox  humana^  so  exactly  imitative 
of  the  human  voice,  both  in  bass,  tenor  and 
treble,  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  (says 
Mr.  Forbes)  could  persuade  myself  that  I 
was  not  imposed  upon  by  real  voices.  There 
are  other  pipes  which  are  equally  wonderful 
in  the  notes  of  diflfere;it  birds  ;  and  the  effeci 
of  the  kettle-drum  is  not  easy  to  be  concciv 
ed. — Letters  from  France,^ 
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.J.  P.  Heinrich.  Musical  Excitement. 


A.  P.  HEIMIICH. 

The  life  of  nicin  presents  only  a  continual 
endeavor  to  augment  his  pleasureable  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  all  that  is  included  in  what  the 
world  calls  civilization,  is  that  transition  from 
enjoyments  violently  or  rudely  procured, 
through  the  indulgence  of  grosser  appetites 
and  stronger  passions,  to  the  refinements  by 
which  the  intellect  is  made  to  minister  to 
sense,  and  by  which  more  varied,  more  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  more  exquisite  gratifications  are 
attained  widiout  force  and  with  little  appar¬ 
ent  personal  hazard  or  fatigue  ;  courage,  en- 
lerprize  and  hardihood  being  exchanged  for 
knowledge,  address  and  opulence.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  the  fine  arts  are  held  is  precise¬ 
ly  proportioned  to  this  advancement,  or  rath¬ 
er  to  distinguish  between  the  adventitious 
circumstances  wdiich  fit  the  inhabitants  of 
one  region  for  a  higher  capacity  of  enjoyment 
■lore  than  those  of  another,  the  progress  of 
eiviiization  being  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  ;  we  have  not,  w'c  say,  sufficiently  at¬ 
tended  to  this  matter  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
whether  nature  may  not  have  given  a  tem¬ 
perament  so  sanguine  and  a  genius  so  live¬ 
ly,  to  one  people  in  comparison  with  anoth¬ 
er,  as  not  to  be  compensated  by  any  other 
advantages — we  rather  incline  to  believe 
such  to  be  the  fact.  But  perhaps  more  time 
is  yet  necessary  to  enable  the  philosopher  to 
discover  whether  those  fine  intelligences 
which  render  the  inhabitants  of  Middle  Eu¬ 
rope  so  sensible  to  the  powers  of  the  fine 
arts  above  their  Northern  and  American 
neighbors,  be  the  effect  of  physical  structure 
or  of  any  particular  period  in  the  progicss  of 
manners  and  society. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Americans  do  not  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  animated  interest  which  the 
natives  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  manifest 
for  the  arts  and  for  artists.  Of  late  eminent 
literary  characters  have  been  treated  with 
so  much  personal  distinction  as  to  prove  that 
mind  is  gradually  rising  to  the  predominance 
mind  must  rise  to  in  a  state  so  cultivated  as 
our  own.  Whether  we  shall  ever  come  to 
bestow  laurel  crowns,  whether  our  cities 
will  be  ever  eager  to  enjoy  and  to  reward 
the  works  of  living  poets,  painters,  and  mu¬ 
sicians,  is  a  point  yet  to  be  determined. 

In  music,  however,  the  general  and  exalt¬ 
ed  estimation  of  arts  gives  the  European  pro¬ 
fessors  such  superabundant  encouragement 
over  our  own,  as  no  other  benefit  can  bal¬ 
ance.  With  genius,  (we  speak  of  it  in  all 
times  and  ages,)  no  rewrard  will  weigh 
against  personal  fame,  public  deference,  and 
the  private  respect  that  usually  accompa¬ 
nies  them.  Hence  the  incitements  which 
are  administered  to  a  musician  of  talent  by 
the  multiplied  engagements  the  cities  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  Germany, France  and  lately  England,  im- 
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mediately  hold  out  to  a  man  who  rises  to  ce¬ 
lebrity,  complete  what  a  regular  education  . 
in  science  begins. — Hence  these  nations  are  • 
the  fertile  parents  of  the  arts  and  of  artists, 
f'or  ourselves,  whilst  we  are  indulging  this  * 
train  of  thought,  we  long  to  cast  an  eye  into  ! 
the  coming  on  of  time, and  to  ascertain  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  granted  to  our  own  country  to  emu-  ; 
late  them — whether  nature,  in  the  distribu-  : 
tion  of  qtialities,  denies  to  one  race  what  she  ; 
has  so  liberally  granted  to  another,  or  wheth¬ 
er  these  differences  are  no  more  than  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  same  phydeal  principles, 
wrought  by  natural  and  moral  changes  in 
the  revolutions  of  ages  ? 

These  remarks  are  elicited  in  observing 
tlie  current  of  public  taste  evinced  and  en¬ 
couragement  held  out  to  the  gentleman,  ■ 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  arti¬ 
cle, author  of  The  Daxening  of  Music  in  Ken-- 
lucky — The  Western  Minstrel^  &c.—» works 
which  abound  in  boldness,  originality,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  even  sublimity ;  and  embrace  all 
styles  of  composition,  from  a  waltz  or  song 
up  to  the  acme  of  chromatic  frenzy.  He 
may  be  justly  styled  the  Beethoven  of 
ica^  as  he  is  actually  considered  by  the  few 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  his 
merits. 

This  original  genius  is  now  in  this  city, — 
and  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Organ¬ 
ist  in  the  Old  South  Church — an  honorable 
and  judicious  choice.  Our  feelings,  as  lovers 
of  genuine  merit,  and  our  pride  as  citizens 
of  Boston,  are  highly  gratified  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  announcing  an  arrangement  so 
honorable  to  all  parties  concerned  ;  and  w^e 
cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  libe¬ 
ral  public  will  cheerfully  co-operate  in  \in- 
dicating  neglected  genius,  and  of  securing 
new  and  valuable  services  to  our  circle  of 
musical  science. 

MUSICAL  EXCITEMENT. 

What  raises  the  understandings  should 
likewise  raise  the  soul.''^ 

The  most  important  benefits  ever  confer¬ 
red  upon  mankind,  wTre  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  the  sciences.  It  is 
to  the  study  of  these,  that  we  owe  the  re- 
finefncnfs.1  the  /a^/e,  the  comfort^  and  the  lib¬ 
eral  polily^  by  which  nations  are  so  pre-emi¬ 
nently  distinguished. 

Within  a  l>w  w^eeks  past  we  have  observ¬ 
ed  several  movements  in  the  musical  wcnld  ; 
combining  public  benefit  and  individual 
emolument ;  the  claims  of  each,  have,  we 
presume,  been  satisfactorily  compensated. 
The  late  public  exhibitions  of  music,  which 
have  occurred  at  several  places  in  the  Union, 
shew  in  a  forcible  manner  the  progression  of 
an  art,  wanning  its  easy  way  into  the  amuse- 
ments,  habits  and  afl'ections  of  the  people  of 
this  higlily  favored  country.  These  frequent 
opportunities,  afford  us  interesting  topics  for 
discussion,  and  we  doubt  not,  such  unex¬ 
ampled  instances  of  illustrating  the  effects  ol 
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manner  and  style  in  performance,  arc  duly 
iippreciatcd. 

The  exhibitions  of  Oratorial  Music, — in 
this  city  by  the  Handel  &;  Haydn  Society — 
at  rortsmouth,  (i^.  H.)  by  the  Ncw-Hainp- 
shire  Musical  Society — at  Augusta,  (Maine,) 
by  the  Handel  Society — at  Washington  city, 
by  several  gentlemen,  assisted  bj’  a  number 
of  ladies — at  New-York,  a  Sacred  Conci  ft 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  See, 
A:c.,  all  deserve  record  and  commemoration, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  concentration  of 
talent  in  the  display  of  the  powers  of  art, 
but  also  for  the  inlluence  over  the  public 
mind,  and  the  general  praise  inherent  in  such 
performances,  and  for  the  admirable  uses  to 
which  that  influence  may  be  applied.  Kach 
and  all  of  these  properties  afford  subjects  of 
agreeable  and  useful  contemplation  to  the 
artist,  the  investigator  of  moral  science  and 
the  philantropist.  We  are  among  those  who 
delight  to  follow  out  these  causes  and  con¬ 
sequences  to  their  results  upon  society,  be¬ 
cause  from  them  may  be  deduced  the  moral 
happiness,  as  well  as  the  scientific  perfection 
which  is  communicated  to  a  people,  and  at¬ 
tained  by  them  through  the  sedulous  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  fine  arts-  There  needs  no  ar¬ 
gument  to  prove  the  general  ])roposition, 
that  to  add  to  genuine  refinement  is  to  hu¬ 
manize  the  mind,  and  to  improve  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  best  pleasures  of  our  existence  ; 
we  shall,  however,  impart  new  accessions  of 
strength  and  the  most  enduring  confirmation 
to  this  beneficient  principle,  if  we  take  care 
to  shew  its  operation,  enforce  by  instances 
its  direct  influence,  and  to  connect  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  effects  with  the  causes, 
wherever  opportunity  is  allowed  us  in  such 
narrations. 

In  descanting  upon  these  performances, 
we  are  intuitively  induced  to  address  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  progress  of  science. — I'he 
several  selections  made  are  treasures  in  the 
ancient  lore  of  music,  while,  with  a  judj:- 
ment  that  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled, 
have  they  availed  themselves  of  the  riches 
of  modern  art.  They,  by  thus  doing,  ad¬ 
vance  the  general  taste,  by  exciting  an  emu¬ 
lation  among  the  principal  singers  of  both 
sexes  ;  and  they  benefit  the  comninnity,  not 
only  by  the  pecuniary  circulation  thus  al¬ 
lured  to  it,  hut  by  the  more  permanent  in¬ 
citements  to  the  cultivation  of  this  solace  of 
leisure  and  softener  of  manners,  which  in  its 
private  en  joyment  is  among  the  most  heart¬ 
felt,  most  innocent,  most  refined,  and  most 
elegant  of  accompli?hments,  and  that  of  all 
others  most  adapted  to  mixed  society  and 
extensive  participation. 

THE  FIFTH  ORATORIO 

OF  THE  HANDEL  &  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

With  feelings  of  considerable  expectation, 
we  attended  the  last  Oratorio  of  the  season, 
which  took  place  at  Boylston  Hall,  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  27th  ult. — The  firJt  part  com¬ 


menced  with  (Lirdincr's  air,  f'f  iltm/ 
hasi  giren^  with  the  Cliorus,  .Xoir  rhvntd  iht 

of  Judea^  followed  by  the  (Jhnnis,  Pi- 
ous  or^icx  pious  airs^  which  wus  sur.ceeded 
by  the  Chorus,  O  Fatht  r  th}f  af mighty  poirrr. 
Honor  and  antts\  a  Bass  solo,  was  given  "with 
appropriate  feeling,  energetic  force,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  articulation.  'I’his  was  followed  by  the 
Chorus,  U'ith  flnnidtr  arnVd^  succi^eded  by 
the  air,  Arrayed  in  clonds^  by  a  tenor  voice,* 
whicli  was  given  with  taste  and  feeling. 
He  excelled  much  in  this  air,  by  his  correct 
intonation  and  clear  articulation — recpiisiles 
which  cannot  be  too  earnestly  enforced,  nor 
too  often  repeated.  2'he  SmiUnf'  iJairn^  liy 
a  Soprano,  was  given  with  a  degree  of  sweet¬ 
ness  that  can  never  be  forgottim.  And  the 
Chorus,  O,  hail  ye  sons  of  mortals^  liy 
Beethoven,  closed  the  first  part. 

d'his  last  Chorus  wa«  not  so  well  perform¬ 
ed  as  could  have  been  wished.  It  was  ow¬ 
ing,  ill  part,  we  learn,  to  the  non-attendance 
of  several  of  the  members  at  the  rehe  arsals. 
"Jliis  dillicnlt  anrl  coniplicate<l  piece  reepiires 
some  considerable  practice  to  perfor?n  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  accompaniments  are  full  and 
extensive;  all  the  instruments  taking  an 
active  part.  'This  was  well  kept  up, — but 
much  too  heavy  for  the  voices — which  pro¬ 
duced  a  continuetl  reverbiTation  of  sound  ; 
but  not  a  word  of  the  subject  could  be  ilis- 
tinctly  understood  by  the  audience.  Instead 
of  the  instruments  accompanying  the  voice, 
the  voice  accompanied  the  instruments  ;  the 
exact  reversion  of  the  original  design. 

The  second  part  cc»mnirnred  wath  God  is 
tuv  .vong,  followed  by  Guardian  An () 
protect  mr,  by  a  Soprano,  in  which  she  w  as 
very  happy.  I'his  was  conlrasle<l  by  Mo¬ 
zart's  popular  Chorus,  Glory  to  God  on  high^ 
succeeilM  by  the  air,  Our  Father  mier  of 
th^  Htavens^  followed  by  an  air  of  Haydn’s, 
What  beauty  appears^  by  a  Soprano,  whosi? 
voice  w'as  sweet  and  melodious — well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  wor»l», — and  which  she  performed 
admirably  wall.  This  was  succeeded  by 
the  Chorus,  O  Judah,  The  Air, 

They  that  go  down  in  ships^  w^as  given  with 
fine  effect,  and  w^as  followed  by  the  Recita¬ 
tive,  The  hast  of  Midian^  with  the  f'horus. 
The  arm  of  the  Jyord,^ — which  closed  the 
evening's  performance. 

ORATORIO 

OF  THE  N.  H.  MUSICAU  SOCIETY. 

Tuk  annual  Oratorio  of  this  Societ^’^too!. 
place  in  Portsmouth,  on  Monday,  June  2<1. 
The  audience,  though  not  numerous,  was 
very  respectable — and  v:e  are  confident  that 
the  performances  w’^ere  received  by  the  hear¬ 
ers  wath  pleasure  and  delight.  / 

This  Society  is  composed  of  persons  resid¬ 
ing  in  almost  every  section  of  the  State,  but 
chiefly  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  ; 
of  course  the  assistance  of  those  distant  mem¬ 
bers  w’ould  be  attended  with  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  expense  and  inoouvenience  to  themselves. 
This  occasioned  a  diminution  in  the  number.^ 
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of  Avicnl  performer?,  ^vhich  was  felt  in  the 
ciioruses,  particularly  on  the  bass  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  g;rc*ate.st  defect  attending  the  per¬ 
formance  was  the  want  of  strength  in  the 
vocal  parts: — The  powerful  instrumental  ac¬ 
companiments  nmdering  the  articulation  of 
Die  words  rather  indistinct.  We  think  the 
voices  should  always  predominate,  an<l  that 
the  voice  should  not  be  an  accompaniment 
to  the  instrument — but  the  instrument  should 
accompany  the  voice,  'riiis  defect  of  course 
would  not  have  existed  in  the  present  case, 
had  there  been  a  full  attendance  of  the 
members,  and  we  cannot  but  r<*gret  that  the 
public  do  not  remunerate  the  Society  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  induce  the  attendance  of  all  its 
/  members. 

I'he  Society  were  assisted  by  Messrs-  X. 
]).  (Jould  and  K.  Durf  n  ;  and  by  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tin  of  P.oston — also  by  Mr.  Ostinelli  on  the 
\’iolin,Mrs.  Ostinelli  on  the  Organ  ;  Mn  Row- 
son  on  the  'Trumpet  -Hon.  J.  M.  Bingham 
find  Mr.  Long  on  the  \  ioloncello,  Dr.  Mus- 
sey  of  Hanover  on  the  Octave-Viol  and  Mr. 
L.  Bingham  on  the  Flute — and  w’e  feel  our 
inability  to  do  justice  to  their  performance. 

We  think  Mr.  Ostinelli  stands  unrivalled 
!  for  sw'eetness  and  brilliancy  of  tone  and  for 

masterly  execution.  It  is  hard  to  say  on 
which  piece  he  most  c‘xcelled,  but  we 
th<<uight  his  peculiar  excellence  more  strik¬ 
ingly  appeared  in  his  accompaniments  to  the 

Hailstone  Chorus’’  and  to  the  Air  I  know 
thnt  my  Redeemer  liveth.” 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  general 
excellence  of  Mrs.  Ostinelli’s  performance 
on  the  Organ  :  her  superior  powers  were 
particularly  distinct  in  Pucitta’s  Strike  the 
Cymbal.”  lu  the  Invocation  to  the  God 
of  Thunder,’’  the  efl'ect  upon  the  Wudience 
'  w'as  electrical. 

We  had  scarcely  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
powders  of  the  Trumpet  until  we  heard  Mr. 
Kowson  arcomj)any  Mrs.  Martin  in  the  Song 
from  Handel’s  Oratorio  of  Samson — 

Iset  the  bright  Seraphim  in  burning  rnio 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blmv^ 

*I'o  say  that  song  w'as  performed  ^rell^  would 
not  express  our  feelings ;  indeed  it  was  most 
^excellent — and  in  that  performan^^e  Mrs. 
^lartin  and  Mr.  Rowson  did  amj)le  justice  to 
their  deserved  fame. 

V  The  performance  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 

Violoncello  and  Flute  was  much  admired. 

The  following  pieces  we  think  deserve 
unqualified  praise  : 

The  air  sung  by  Mr?.  Marlin  “  I  know 
that  my  Reileemer  liveth” — 'llie  Solo  and 
Chorus  Great  God  what  do  I  See  and 
Hear” — The  Duet  To  the  Memory  of 
Mozart’’ — sung  by  Messrs.  Gould  and  Duren 
— The  Choruses  The  Multitude  of  Angels” 
— To  Thee,  Cherubim”—- Haileiujah  to 
the  P'ather” — The  Heavens  are  telling 
the  Glory  of  God,”  and  Handel’s  Grand 
Hallelujah  Chorus.”  HAYDX. 

-V.  H.  Repnh, 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAP. 

AUGITSTA  ORATORIO. 

An  Oratorto  w^as  given  at  Augusta,  (Me.) 
on  the  4th  June,  by  the  Handel  Society  of 
that  place,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Holland. 

On  this  occasion  the  Selections  were  made 
with  judgment,  and  were  performed  with 
skill  and  taste.  The  opening  commenced 
with  an  introductory  Symphony  on  the  Organ 
by  a  young  lady,  pupil  of  Mr.  Holland, 
wlio  possesses  eminent  qualifications  for  pre¬ 
siding  at  this  Father  of  Instruments.  i/oie 
errelicnt  thy  name^'^  a  chorus  from  Joshua — ^ 
“  Hear  my  prayer'''^  by  Kent,  a  Duet  How 
hemitifitl  are  the  feetf^^  and  a  chorus  Break 
forth  into  Joyf''*  was  followed  by  Doct. 
Jackson’s  iilariain  Exc%lnsf^ — a  Charity 
Anthem  hr  Marsh,  O  Lord  who  has  taught 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shaw’s  Thereof 
nothing  true  hut  heaven which  with  Pucit- 
ta’s  Strike  the  Cymbalf'^  closed  the  first 
part. 

The  second  part  commenced  wuth  a  Volun¬ 
tary  on  the  Organ,  followed  by  Mozart’s 
^almighty  God,’’  which  w  as  succeeded  l»y 
Sound  an  alarmf*'^  from  Judas  Maccabeius 
after  which  Pence  avd  Holy  Inrtf^  was  hap¬ 
pily  contrasted  by  ,Voi/’  elex^ate  the 
from  Gardiner’s  Oratorio  of  Judah — after 
w'hich,  Avi^on’s  Sound  the  Loud  Timbrel.^'**, 
w'as  succeeded  by  an  Air  and  Chorus  frbfn 
the  first  part  of  the  Intercession,  Father 
thy  word  is  past.^^  Tlie  e  vening’s  perform¬ 
ance  was  concluded  by  Mozart’s  Glory  he 
to  God  on  highf^'* 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  an  increasing 
spirit  of  improvement  for  the  practice  of  Mu¬ 
sic  of  the  highest  style  of  composition,  per¬ 
vading  the  Amateurs  in  this  section  of  our 
country,  and  fervently  hope  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Holland,  as  a  Professional  Gentleman  of 
talent,  will  receive  such  liberal  patronage 
and  support,  as  is  commensurate  wdth  his 
merit.  EUTERPE. 


WASHINGTON  ORATORIO. 

A  Grand  Oratorio  was  given  at  Washing¬ 
ton  city,  on  the  5th  of  June,  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  assisted  by  several  ladies,  with 
instrumental  accompaniments, — the  w^hole 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  Mauro.  The 
pieces  selected  for  this  occasion,  w’ere  from 
the  w^ork«  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Pleyel,  Pucit- 
ta,  Schultz,  Dr.  Clarke,  S.  Chappie,  Avison, 
E.  Meinicke,  &c. — all  of  which,  w'e  Icam^ 
were  w’ell  performed  and  gave  general  satis¬ 
faction,  TTiis  exhibition,  it  appears,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  following  communication,  which 
was  written  the  day  after 

For  the  JVatioyial  Intelligencer. 

I 

TO  TRE  EDITORS. 

Gentlemen :  I  was  one  of  the  numerous  rtu-' 
ditors  who  attended  the  Oratorio  at  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church  last  evening,  which  as  the  first 
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musical  entertainment  of  tlie  kind  in  this 
city,  excited  much  attention.  I  felt  highly 
gratified  to  see,  amongst  the  respectable  as¬ 
semblage  of  persons,  several  foreigners  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  who,  from  natural  taste,  early  hab¬ 
its,  and  cultivated  musical  talents,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  more  competent  to  judge  of  such  mat¬ 
ters  than  we  generally  are.  For  myself,  I 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  1  was  highly  gratified  ; 
where  all  was  excellent,  it  would  be  invidi¬ 
ous  to  discriminate.  Respect,  too,  for  the 
amateur  performers  forbids  it ;  but  I  cannot 
forbear  a  general  remark,  which  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  will  be  generally  accorded  with — that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  amongst  profes¬ 
sional  singers,  a  more  scientific  melodious  dis¬ 
play  of  that  delightful  talent. 

"I'he  Messiah  and  Judas  MaccabeaSj  of 
JIandel,  and  the  Creation^  by  Haydn,  are 
certainly  the  grandest  and  most  sublime 
t  fforts  of  music,  adapted  to  holy  words — and 
these  line  pieces  I  do  not  now  despair  to  see 
one  day,  and  that  not  far  distant,  a  regular 
annual  treat  for  the  public  car. 

Travelling  in  Europe,  many  years  ago',  I 
attended  severa*  of  these  Oratorios ;  and 
my  heart  beats  w  ith  accelerated  motion  at 
the  recollection  of  my  first  feelings  on  hearing 
Madame  Mara  sing  I  know  that  niy  Re¬ 
deemer  liveth.”  At  the  first  full  Chorus, 
there  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  perform¬ 
ers  ;  I  sunk  involuntarily  on  my  knees,  in  an 
ecstacy  of  feeling  1  cannot  now  describe. 
The  duet,  in  Judas  Maccabeas^  by  Madame 
Mara  and  Mrs.  Billing  ton,  “  Oh,  Solyma,’’ 
melted  me  into  tears  of  exquisite  delight ! 

Sacred  vocal  music  is  surely  one  of  the 
purest  ascriptions  of  praise,  and  calculated 
to  lift  the  heart  above  the  low  concerns  of 
the  diurnal  sphere.  The  influence  of  relig¬ 
ious-music  is  always  felt,  and,  unlike  most 
other  gratifications  of  the  senses,  docs  not 
decay,  but  rather  increases  with  age.  Am¬ 
atory  and  martial  music  please  in  youth's 
gay  prime,  but,  like  all  the  sweet  prismatic 
colors,  which  delight  us  in  meridian  day, 
they  become  less  attractive.  Age  loves  the 
mellowed  light — the  moon’s  soft  beams. 
Sacred  music,  like  social  worship,  expands 
the  heart,  and  wx*  feel  additional  kindness  to 
those  around  us,  Avhen  we  join  in  one  com¬ 
mon  act,  or  experience  one  common  feeling. 
In  Church  music,  our  feelings  sufl'er  but  lit¬ 
tle  change  from  the  progress  of  time  ;  we 
hear  the  same  notes  applied  to  the  same  sa¬ 
cred  words,  w  hich,  from  the  earliest  years 
of  infancy,  have  been  familiar  to  us — these 
airs  which  w’e  recollect  from  childhood, 
come  pure  and  frt  sh  to  the  mind  ;  and  al¬ 
ways  bring  w’ith  tliem  ideas  favorable  to  vir¬ 
tue,  and  in  unison  with  devotional  feelings  ; 
sacred  music,  accennpanied  by  suitable 
words,  has  the  effect  to  lull  discordant  pas¬ 
sions,  and  the  mind  ascends  wdth  pious  ener¬ 
gy  to  that  Heavenly  Choir,  where  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  spiritual  crea¬ 
tures  are  singing  everlasting  hallelujahs  I” 

These  few  hasty  remarks  are  not  expres- 
- 
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si  VC  of  half  I  feel,  but  1  could  not  forbear  to 
offer  a  small  tribute  to  the  kindness  of  those 
who  furnished  me  so  delightful  a  mean  of 
enjoyment..  It  has  been  observed  by  some 
one,  that  the  great  charm  of  music,  is,  that 
its  qualities  are  so  evanescent.”  We  may 
again  hear  the  same  tune,  but  the  individual 
tones  can  no  more  fall  upon  our  ear — yet, 
how  often,  when  years  have  elapsed,  do  the 
songs  wx  have  once  heard,  the  music  wc 
have  lisle/ied  to,  vibrate  on  our  tenderest 
feelings— the  associating  chord  is  struck,  and 
Memory  from  her  secret  cells  brings  again 
before  us  the  beloved  V^ocalist  or  the  friendly 
Musician  !  Tliese  are  dear  and  sacred  feel¬ 
ings,  and  hard  must  that  heart  be  who  does 
not  yield  to  the  influence  of  Music  and  en¬ 
chanting  imagery.”  W. 


THE  ORGAX,  AT  HALLO W’ELL,  MC. 

A IV  elegant  Organ  has  recently  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  put  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillet’s 
Meeting-house,  at  Hallowell.  This  makes 
the  fourth  organ  which  has  been  erected  in 
that  and  the  two  adjoining  towns  within  two 
years  ;  viz. — in  the  church  at  Gardiner — 
in  the  Rev.  IMr.  Tappan’s  Meeting-house,  \ 

Augusta — and  in  the  Baptist  and  Congre¬ 
gational  Meeting-houses,  Hallowell. 

The  one  placed  in  the  latter  (Mr.  Gillet’s) 
demands  notice,  from  several  circumstances. 

— It  appears  that  the  first  foundation  for  the 
purchase  of  this  particular  Organ,  was  laid 
several  years  since  by  the  grand-children  of 
Benjamin  Hallowell,  Esq.  who  subscribed  a 
large  sum  tow^ards  a  fund  for  this  express 
object  ;  since  which  time  the  additional 
amount  has  been  subscribed;  chiefly  through 
the  r  xortions  of  Benjamin  Vaughan,  Esq. — a  ^ 

gentleman  know  n  for  his  well  judged  muni- 
licence  in  favor  of  useful  public  objects. 

This  Organ  has  been  built  about  six  years ; 
and  is  said  to  possess  considerable  merit,  and 
even  some  celebrity.  It  was  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  manufactory  of  one  of  the  first 
artists  of  his  time,  of  the  name  of  England. 

The  order  was  given  to  him  by  a  trader  in 
musical  instruments  in  New-York,  with  di¬ 
rections  to  spare  no  expense  in  essentials,  as 
it  was  for  a  particular  purpose.  Mr.  England 
(lied  before  the  instrument  could  be  execut¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  order  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Nichols,  his  son-in-law,  his  partner  and  suc¬ 
cessor  ;  and  who  had  been  his  apprentice 
also,  and  possessed  considerable  skill.  It 
has  five  stops,  namely  ;  a  stop  diapason,  a 
principal,  a  dulcina,  (or  dulceana,)  a  haut- 
bois,  and  a  flute  ;  with  a  swell,  of  which  the 
pannels  are  of  glass.  It  has  also  two  shifting 
movements.  Its  tone  is  both  sweet  an(i 
powerful  ;  and  its  qualities  equal  through¬ 
out  ;  except  that  the  hautboi^,  (or  reed) 
stop  is  rather  large,  so  as  to  give  it  more 
spirit. — Its  front  is  Gothic,  with  gilt  pipes, 
f which  however  are  merely  ornamental,) 
these  pipes  being  thrown  into  five  compart¬ 
ments. 
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It  has  been  the  good  luck  of  the  present 
proprietors  of  this  instrument,  (says  a  writer 
in  the  liallowell  Gazette,)  to  have  had  it 
put  up  and  tuned  by  Mr.  Henry  Corri,  an 
English  artist,  who  was  sent  from  London 
by  Mr.  Elliot  to  put  up  the  new  organ  in  the 
Old  South  Meeting-house  in  Boston  ;  a  not¬ 
ed  instrument,  which  costs  in  its  place  about 
$8000. — Mr.  Corri  had  fortunately  been  the 
apprentice  of  Mr.  England  during  three 
years  ;  having  had  for  his  fellow  apprentice, 
Mr.  Nichols,  the  builder  of  the  organ  now  in 
liallowell;  and  Mr.  Corri  himself  tuned  it 
in  England,  when  it  was  tried,  previous  to 
its  being  packed  up  for  shipment  to  William 
Lang,  Esq ;  a  gentleman  of  high  respectabil¬ 
ity  and  a  great  lover  of  music,  in  New- York  ; 
and  in  whose  possession  it  has  been  for  some 
time  ;  during  which  it  has  been  noticed  by 
many  of  the  first  professors  and  amateurs,  for 
its  various  excellencies ;  and  has  thus  the 
advantage  of  being  a  proved  instrument,  kept 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  mellowed  by 
time.  Mr.  Corri  commends  it  for  the  fideli¬ 
ty  of  its  work,  and  its  other  qualities.  Mr. 
Corri  after  serving  his  time  with  Mr.  England, 
became  a  tuner  of  organs,  as  well  as  an  or¬ 
gan  maker.  His  n{)te  may  be  judged  ol  from 
his  having  been  selected  to  be  sent  over  to 
put  up  the  organ  at  the  Old  South  in  Boston; 
also  as  having  bee  n  employed  to  put  up  the 
two  new  organs  used  at  the  coronation  of 
King  George  IV.  in  Westminster  ;  and  to 
put  together  the  old  organ  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  when  restored  to  its  place  after  the 
coronation  was  ended  ;  and  as  being  the  tun¬ 
er  of  the  organ  for  the  famous  concerts  held 
in  Hanover  Square,  London.  The  larger  of 
the  two  organs  at  the  coronation  was  put  to¬ 
gether  for  the  moment,  out  of  the  parts  of 
various  organs,  which  the  builder  had  on 
hand  ;  in  it  the  doublebass  pipes,  afterwards 
making  part  of  the  organ  of  the  Old  Soufk 
in  Boston. — The  larger  of  the  two  instru¬ 
ments,  used  at  the  coronation,  had  two  tem¬ 
porary  painted  fronts  ;  and  served  to  con¬ 
ceal  within  it  Mr.  Corri  and  his  companion 
during  the  coronation. 

Mr.  Corri,  before  he  quits  this  part  of  the 
country,  is  engaged  to  tune  the  organs  at 
Augusta  and  Gardiner. — His  reception  in 
America  has  been  so  favorable  as  to  have 
induced  him  to  send  out  for  his  familv,  in 
order  to  settle  in  Boston  ;  where  he  has  al¬ 
ready  received  orders  to  make  an  organ  for 
New  York  for  $2500,  besides  two  smaller 
organs. 

The  writer  in  the  Gazette  concludes  with 
the  following  very  judicious  remark : — We 
must  now  make  a  remark  on  the  size  of  this 
organ.  It  was  originally  intended  for  a  large 
private  apartment  ;  but  it  has  power  enough 
for  a  meeting-house  of  moderate  size.  Had 
it  been  larger,  it  would  have  overcome  the 
voices  of  a  common  band  of  Gallery  singers ; 
but  it  will  now  properly  g%iidc  the  different 
parts  of  the  band,  and  support  them  ;  which 
is  the  real  province  of  the  organ.  An  exco-= 


of  power  in  an  organ  drives  away  the  singers^ 
by  making  them  useless  ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
general  in  the  empty  galleries  which  present 
themselves,  where  large  organs  occur  among 
singers  whose  services  are  not  paid  for.  It  is 
therefore  a  great  mistake  to  seek  for  large 
organs  in  small  buildings,  as  regards  both 
taste  and  devotion  ;  and  it  also  prevents  or¬ 
gans  being  common,  as  it  increases  their  ex¬ 
pense  beyond  the  means  possessed  by  most 
of  our  parishes. 


THE  3IUSICAL  INSTRUCTOR: 

Containing  instrxutions  for  reading  Vocal 
jHusic  according  to  the  most ^)proved  systems^ 
with  examples^  I  wessons  for  Tuning  the  V oice^ 
and  a  copious  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms 
— From  the  best  authorities.  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  James  D.  Bemis  U  Co. 

Teachers  of  singinghave  long  complained 
that  the  treatises  on  this  art  are  either  too 
extended  or  too  confined,  and  as  every  in¬ 
structor  has  his  own  method,  they  are  apt 
also  to  consider  that  rules,  dogmatically  as¬ 
serted,  interfere  with  their  province  in  a  way 
that  is  very  objectionable  ;  and  as  moreover 
they  very  justly  consider  that  no  singer  can 
be  formed  without'a  master,  every  species  of 
direction  which  implies  that  a  singer  can  be 
so  formed,  is  calculated,  they  hold,  not  only 
to  injure  the  profession,  but  the  student  and 
the  art.  The  work  before  us  appears  to 
have  been  put  together  wRh  an  especial 
view  to  those  well  known  objections,  and  is 
an  endeavor  to  spare  the  trouble  and  the 
time  of  writing  indispensable  elements,  thus 
conciliating  the  favor  of  those  engaged  in 
teaching,  at  the  same  time  introducing  just 
so  much  of  information  as  may  render  the 
book  useful  alike  to  those  W'ho  possess  and 
those  Avho  have  not  the  advantage  of  tuition ; 
and  if  this  be  the  intent,  we  know  of  nothing 
in  so  short  a  compass  and  so  cheap  a  form^ 
so  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Its  divisions  are  very  simple.  A  short  in¬ 
troduction  points  out  the  principal  object  of 
the  work  ;  'which  is,  to  fiiniish  a  book  of  in¬ 
struction  for  the  schools  of  vocal  music. — 
Then  follows  a  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 
which  is  more  copious  than  those  attached 
to  similar  works. 

The  next  portion  of  the  book  consists  of 
the  Instructions  for  reading  Vocal  Music^ 
commencing  with  the  Scale  and  its  Degrees, 
followed  by  the  various  instructions  necessa¬ 
ry  for  the  information  of  the  student,  name¬ 
ly  ;  Of  Intervals — Of  the  Key  and  Mode — 
Ol  the  Yocal  Scale — Of  Flats  and  Sharps — 
wdth  illustrations  on  the  Scales  and  various 
intervals — Of  Notes  and  Rests— Of  Time — 
Of  Graces — Abbreviations — Of  Accent  and 
Emphasis — Of  the  remaining  Musical  Char¬ 
acters,  6cc. — the  definitions  of  all  which, 
we  think,  are  more  correct  and  intelligible, 
than  those  in  some  similar  works. 

Exercises  for  tuping  the  voice,  in  both 
— Major  and  Minor,  concludes  the 
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book.  Thr  directions  flimn^rlKnit  the  whole, 
are  plain  and  useful,  of  whi(  li  we  may  truly 
say — the  examples  are  judiciously  written 
and  selected,  and  the  g;eiieral  directions  are 
plain  and  goo<.l  as  far  as  theyj^o.  This  work 
therefore  may  be  safely  recommended,  as  a 
lirst  book,  for  its  perspicuity,  utility,  and 
cheapness,  there  bein^  pages  for  three 
shillings. 


tup:  PAMIAR.MOMCON. 

Wi:  have  occasionally  attended  the  exhibi- 
fions  of  this  musical  curiosity.  The  science 
disj)layed  in  its  structure,  the  excellence  of 
its  harmonic  combinations,  and  its  general 
flfect,  .as  a  wdiole,  are  well  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  critic  and  the  amateur.  It 
performs  by  means  of  certain  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangements,  upon  20G  musical  instruments  ; 
of  these  there  are  thirteen  ditferent  kinds  : — 
viz.  Trench  Horn,  Bugle,  Ti  umpet,  Clarion¬ 
et,  Flute,  Octave  Flute,  Flageolet,  Bassoon, 
Bass  Drum,  Kettle  Drums,  Triangle,  Cym¬ 
bals,  icc. ;  and  composes  a  full  band  of  the 
most  dilficult  and  complicated,  as  well  as  the 
most  esteemed  compositions  of  the  first  mas¬ 
ters  ;  wdth  other  pieces,  embracing  many 
changes  of  movement,  with  delightful  vari¬ 
ety  of  harmony,  in  an  unexceptionable  style. 
Among  the  compositions  whicli  the  instru¬ 
ment  performs,  are  ;  Three  Military  Marches 
— ^tlie  first  by  Nadermaii ;  begins  as  from  a 
distance,  increases  by  cresenda,  to  the  full 
power  of  the  instrument— r-the  others  by 
llaydn.  Zephyra'’s  Return,  an  overture, 
adapted  to  the  Panharmonicon,  by  Steibelt, 
A  Duet,  Creation  of  the  AVorld,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  harmony,  combining  all  the  instru¬ 
ments,  by  Playdn.  La  Clemenza  di  Tito, 
a  grand  overture,  by  Mozart.  The  Echo, 
an  exquisite  imitation  of  Mozart,  is  truly 
magical,  conveying  the  idea  of  ethereal  be¬ 
ings  keeping  jubilee  in  the  air.  A  Grand 
Military  Jrymphony,  by  llaydn.  Pastorale, 
— this  piece  presents  three  dilferent  changes 
of  movement,  with  a  variety  of  harmony,  by 
Kigel.  Andante,  by  Haydn.  Media,  an 
overture,  by  Cherubini.  Rondo,  a  beautiful 
melody,  by  M archant ; — this,  and  tlie  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Andante  of  Haydn,  are  finely 
presierved,  and  frequently  seem  to  unite, 
though  by  mechanical  agency,  tiie  touch 
and  skill  of  life  and  inspiration.  Finale,  by 
Haydn.  Several  Almando  Dances  ; — these 
unite  several  Solos  of  the  instruments,  each 
Dance  succeeding  one  another,  on  difierent 
keys,  without  interruption,  by  the  inventor 
of  the  Paiiliariuonicou,  by  Alcalzi.  The  sub¬ 
lime  etfect,  of  the  whole,  in  full  concert, 
forms  a  perfect  Orchestra  ;  each  part  main¬ 
taining  its  character,  from  the  simple  solo  to 
the  full  burst  of  the  accompaniments. 

We  understand  that  the  Fanharmonicon 
w'ill  in  a  few  days  be  renx)ved  to  the  South¬ 
ward.  Before  its  departure,  we  invite  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
its  powers^  confident  that  it  will  fulljy  equal 


expectation.  It  is  safidy  reconiinondrd  to 
all  lovers  of  music,  esj^ecially  to  ail  lovers  of 
ingenious  mechanism,  a<s  an  objet  t  of  ration¬ 
al  curiosity  and  eiitertainmenl.  Its  present 
proprietor  and  manufacturer,  .Mr.  Goodkicii, 
to  whose  active  genius,  the  public  are  mucli 
indebted,  conducts  the  exhibitions  ;  and  we 
sincerely  trust,  he  will  meet  with  the  pat¬ 
ronage  which  his  abilities  as  a  native  artist. 
so  unquestionably  deserve. 


Mechonism, — tuk  double-tjass  vroL. 

It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  friend*^ 
of  the  arts  and  refinement  to  witness  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  mechanism  in  this  country. — The 
double  Buss~viol  recently  made  by  Mr.  Ne- 
hciniah  White,  of  W’illianisburg,  in  this 
Slate,  and  purchased  for  tin*  use  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  >ioithanipk)n,  is  a  specimen  oi 
fine  taste  and  workmanship  which  addr 
much  to  his  credit.  Its  tones  are  remarka¬ 
bly  clear  and  sweet,  and  when  combined 
with  vocal,  they  give  a  sublimity  and  force 
to  the  music  whicli  renders  it  peculiarly  sol¬ 
emn  and  eflcctive. — The  wa  iter  of  this  has  ar 
various  times  examined  many  of  the  import¬ 
ed  viols  used  in  the  principal  cities  of  this 
country,  and  he  is  confident  that  the  above 
mentioned  one  is  as  good  as  any  he  ever  saw'. 
AVhy  then  should  we  neglect  and  discouiag* 
our  own  artists,  by  sending  to  distant  placo 
for  that  w^hich,  to  say  the  least,  is  no  belter 
than  may  be  obtained  at  home  ?  A. 

Ilamp.  Gaz, 


THE  FLUTE. 

An  inhai>itant  of  Dieppe,  M,  le  Chcvalie> 
Rebsomen,  a  distinguished  French  olficer, 
who  has  had  his  left  arm  (as  well  as  his  right 
leg)  amputated,  has  invented  a  piece  of  me¬ 
chanism  for  the  flute,  which  permits  the  ex¬ 
ecution,  w  ith  a  single  hand,  of  passage  s 
that  in  general  require  both  hands.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  tw^o  additional  keys,  so  that  the  in¬ 
strument  has  11  keys  instead  of  nine.  4*hc 
flute  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  common  one. 
it  is  fixed  to  a  table,  by  the  means  of  a  small 
wooden  vice.  The  tone  is  very  agreeable, 
and  the  notes  are  more  firm  and  certain  than 
those  of  the  common  flute.  The  Acade- 
mie  des  Beaux- Arts”  of  Baris  have  added 
their  approbation  of  it  to  that  of  many  cele¬ 
brated  musical  amateurs. 


ELEGANT  PIANO  FORTE. 

Probably  nothing  w'ill  give  those  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  comforts 
and  luxury  wdth  w'hich  our  Liverpool  pack¬ 
ets  abound  than  the  mention  of  a  fact  winch 
we  witnessed  on  Saturday,  of  a  most  superb 
and  splendid  Piano  Forte  wdiich  originally 
cost  $400,  in  the  act  of  being  transported 
from  Sagers  Music  Storey  in  Broadway,  city 
of  New-York,  to  the  new  line  ship  Leeds, 
from  whom  the  owners  of  the  line  had  pur^ 
chased  it  for  the  use  of  the  ladies  cabixif 
jV'aL  Adr,. 
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<Dn  JtauQuaflc.—iio.  XX. 

THE  ARABIC  LANGUAGE. 

The  Hebrew  lani^uuge — the  most  an¬ 
cient  in  the  world,  as  was  asserted  in 
our  last — alter  {gradually  pervadinjj 
yainaria  and  Chaldea,  was  carried  into 
the  country  of  Arabia,  by  Kahtansf,  an 
ancient  Arabian  king,  and  a  descendant 
of  Ishmael  ;  and  either  formed  the 
l  oot  ol’  the  Arabic,  or,  by  a  commix¬ 
ture  with  it,  both  in  respect  to  idiom 
and  verbal  expression,  gave  birth  to  a 
language  as  new  as  compounded. 
The  Arabic  is  now  divided  into  many 
dialects,  which  vary  from  each  other 
no  less  in  construction  than  in  pronun¬ 
ciation.  It  is,  however,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  diversities,  so  generally  un¬ 
derstood  in  Africa  and  most  parts  of 
A-ia,  that,  according  to  the  statement 
of  an  able  and  respectable  writer  on 
the  subject,  a  traveller  who  possesses 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  language, 
may  pass  i’rom  the  shores  ot*  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
may  cross  the  widest  part  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  continent  from  east  to  west;  may 
follow  the  course  of  the  White  lliver, 
or  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  and  proceed 
from  Morocco  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
China,  opposite  the  islands  of  Japan, 
and  lirul  himself  every  where  under¬ 
stood. 

The  Arabic  language,  independent¬ 
ly  of  its  different  dialects,  is  divided 
into  two  principal  parts— the  Lisan 
ennalrui^i^  or  grammatical  language; 
and  the  Lisan-elamma^  or  vulgar 
tongue.  The  former  of  these  is  the 
pure  ancient  Arabic,  and  forms  in  it¬ 
self  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew;  sulficient 
indications  of  which  appear  in  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  characters  of  one  to 
those  of  the  other.  The  latter  is 
used  in  the  three  Arabias ;  and  is  like¬ 
wise  spoken,  with  some  variation  of 
dialect,  over  great  part  of  the  East, 
from  Egypt  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul. 

^  'Tv 


By  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Arabic 
language  is  esteemed  the  richest  and 
most  energetic  of  any  in  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  taught  in  their  schools,  as 
Greek  and  Latin  are  in  the  academies 
of  Europe  and  America.  But  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  honor  is,  that  it  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  Koran  was  written, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  the  Turks 
will  allow  the  sacred  text  to  be  pub¬ 
licly  read.  They  regard  it  as  the 
language  of  Paradise ;  and  since  it 
comprises  several  millions  of  wmrds, 
think,  and  certainly  not  without  reason, 
that  no  one  can  be  perfectly  master  of 
its  treasures.  The  great  number  of 
its  synonynies  forms  one  of  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  this  language. 
To  express  the  article  honey^  it  has » 
more  than  eighty  different  words' — 
possesses  two  hundred  names  for  the 
serpent^  five  hundred  for  the  //on,  a 
thousand  for  the  camel^  and  a  thousand 
and  some  hundreds  for  a  sword. 

The  modem  Arabic  is  written  from 
right  to  left,  and  its  alphabet  is  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-eight  letters :  being 
six  more  than  are  contained  either  in 
that  of  the  Samaritan,  or  of  the  Chal¬ 
dean. 

Tlie  Arabs  have  also  a  character 
called  Lamalif^  composed  of  Larn  and 
Alif'y  tlie  pow'er  of  wdiich  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  sound  la^  in  English.  The 
numeric  value  of  the  letters  corres¬ 
ponds  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  char¬ 
acters  ;  i.  e.  from  Alif  to  i?a,  is  from 
one  to  ten ;  Za  is  twenty,  and  Sin  is 
thirty,  and  so  forth ;  while  the  six  ex¬ 
tra  characters  are  employed,  as  are 
the  Hebrew  elongations  and  finals,  in 
carrying  on  the  series  from  four  hun¬ 
dred,  where  the  twenty-second  letter 
stops,  to  one  thousand.  Indeed,  these 
latter  six  characters  are  varied  from 
their  primitives,  only  by  their  points, 
in  appearance ;  and  only  by  a  gutter- 
al,  or  aspirate,  in  sound. 

The  Arabians  use  five  orthographi¬ 
cal  points  for  the  government  of  their 
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characters.  Ilamra^  placed  on  the 
letters  Alif  IFaw,  and  Fe,  doubles  the 
vowel :  Wcsla^  or  Oiisla^  is  put  over 
Alif  to  indicate  that  its  own  sound  is 
i  merged  in  that  of  the  succeeding  letter. 

Medda  is  placed  on  Alif  to  render  it 
f  long;  and  it  is  also  employed  as  a 
I*  mark  or  sign  of  abbreviation.  Geyma^ 
placed  on  a  consonant,  renders  it  qui- 
.  escent ;  and  Tesclidid  doubles  the  char- 
j  acter  on  which  it  appears.  There 
are  also  in  the  Arabic  tongue  three 
I  grammatical  signs,  denominated  Tan^ 
ouin^  or  Nunnations;*  of  which  Oun 
signifies  the  nominative  case  ;  ./Jr?,  the 
accusative ;  and  In^  the  genitive,  da¬ 
tive,  and  ablative.  There  are  also 
others  called  vow^el  points ;  viz.  those 
of  Fatha^  Casra^  and  Damnia.  Besides 
these,  there  have  been  several  other 
points  and  peculiarities  in  this  exten¬ 
sive  and  copious  language ;  many  of 
which  the  modern  Arabs  are  supposed 
to  have  lost,  since  they  are  no  longer 
in  use. 

It  is  obvious  that,  under  all  these 
advantages  of  adscititious  diversity, 
the  Arabic  must  be  one  of  the  most 
variegated  and  comprehensive  lan¬ 
guages  extant ;  and  that  it  is  also  pe¬ 
culiarly  rich  and  sonorous,  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  every  oriental  scholar; 
as  well  as  that  it  has  been  made  the 
vehicle  of  some  of  the  most  useful 
knowledge  by  which  the  human  mind 
has  been  enlightened  and  enlarged. 


2rhr  ilatuiT,  ©ngcu,  auU 
ijrcss  of  3?octri»~=iio.  KX. 

PASTORAL  POETRY. 

l^iouGH  pastoral  poetry  probably  was 
as  ancient  as  separate  property,  and 
the  business  of  tending  docks  and  herds, 
it  was  not  till  cities  were  built,  and  man¬ 
kind  collected  under  laws,that  this  spe- 
•  cies  of  composition  assumed  its  present 
‘  form.  From  the  tumult  and  bustle  of 
]  crowded  cities,  men  began  to  look 
i  back  with  complacency  and  delight  to 
^  the  innocent  amusements  of  rural  life. 
In  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  Theocritus 
wrote  the  first  pastorals  that  have  de- 
V  scended  to  posterity  ;  and  in  the  court 
a  of  Augustus,  the  divine  Virgil  improv- 
.  ed  on  the  models  he  had  left. 


The  pastoral  irresistildy  wins  the 
heart.  by  recalling  the  objects  of 
childhood  and  youth,  and  painting  the 
gay  scenes  of  uncorrupt  nature.  It 
w^akes  the  image  of  a  life  to  which  w  e 
associate  the  ideas  of  innocence,  peace, 
and  ease.  It  transports  us  into  the  love¬ 
liest  regions  :  it  lays  hold  on  objects  in 
which  nature  appears  in  her  primitive 
beauty  and  simplicity.  The  pastoral 
poet  is  careful  to  exhibit  whatever  is 
most  pleasing  in  the  pastoral  state. 
He  paints  its  simple  manners,  its  tran¬ 
quil  repose,  its  enviable  happiness ; 
but  it  is  his  study  to  conceal  its  rude¬ 
ness  and  misery.  His  pictures  are 
from  real  life,  but  he  rejects  what¬ 
ever  may  disgust. 

The  scene  must  invariably  be  laid 
in  the  country,  and  the  pastoral  poet 
must  possess  a  talent  for  rural  descrip¬ 
tion.  To  succeed,  he  must  paint  with 
distinctness,  and  give  appropriate  im- 
agery.  His  landscape  must  resemble 
what  a  good  painter  would  figure  on 
canvass.  In  his  allusions  to  natural 
objects,  as  well  as  in  professed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  scenery,  he  should  endeiivor 
to  be  clear  and  various  ;  and  even  to 
diversify  the  face  of  nature.  JJie 
scenery  should  also  be  suited  to  the 
subject  of  the  pastoral,  in  onler  to 
preserve  unity  of  design. 

In  regard  to  characters,  w  hich  form 
the  most  prominent  objects  in  {)asto- 
rals,  they  must  be  actually  shepherd®*, 
or  persons  wholly  engaged  in  rural 
occupations.  The  shepherd  must  be 
plain  and  unaffected,  without  being 
dull  and  insipid.  He  "must  have  good 
sense  and  vivacity,  delicacy  and  feel¬ 
ing  ;  but  he  should  confine  himself  to 
subjects  with  which  he  may  naturally 
be  supposed  to  be  conversant,  and 
avoid  refinement  and  conceit. 

With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  pas¬ 
torals,  much  taste  is  necessary.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  ])oet  should  en¬ 
gage  his  shepherds  in  general  conver¬ 
sation  ;  there  must  be  an  interesting 
topic,  adapted  to  their  situations.  The 
passions  of  mankind  are  nearly  the 
same  in  every  sphere  ;  but  they  arc 
modified  by  situation  and  character. 
The  shepherd  has  his  ambition  and 
his  pride,  his  disquiet  and  his  felicity ; 
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his  rivalries,  his  successes,  and  miscar¬ 
riages,  all  which  arc  proper  topics  for 
the  pastoral  Muse. 

At  live  head  of  this  kind  of  writing 
stand  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The 
former,  however,  displays  a  simplicity 
bordering  on  rudeness  :  the  latter, 
with  infinite  simplicity  and  grace,  some¬ 
times  touches  the  verge  of  affected 
refinement.  The  modern  pastoral 
poets  have  generally  imitated  or  blend¬ 
ed  those  two  great  prototyes.  Pope 
.and  Philips  have  chietly  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  line  of  composition. 
Pope  is  principally  distinguished  for 
smoothness  of  versification  and  harmo¬ 
ny,  and  harmony  of  numbers.  His  in¬ 
cidents  are  few,  and  his  shepherds, 
like  his  lines,  have  a  uniform  equality. 
Philips  attempted  to  copy  nature  more 
closely;  hut  he  had  not  genius  to  ren¬ 
der  her  attractive.  Low  images  offend 
as  much  in  his  characters,  as  affected 
refinement  in  those  of  Pope. 

Perhaps  Shenstone'S  Pastoral  Ballad 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  in 
this  species  of  wTiting  in  the  English 
language ;  if  we  except  Allan  Ram¬ 
say’s  Gentle  She))herd,  which  is  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  for  tenderness  of  senti¬ 
ment,  affecting  incident,  and  justness 
and  propriety  of  painting.  The  Doric 
dialect  in  which  it  is  written,  sets  off 
its  other  graces,  and  gives  it  a  charm 
which  no  other  pastoral  poem  will 
ever  attain. 


Httfraturc  oC  the  iWfDhlc 
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[continued.] 

The  history  of  philosophy  during  the 
dark  ages,  depends  so  closely  upon  the 
characters  of  the  individual  men  who 
cultivated  it,  that  an  account  of  the 
several  doctrines  and  opinions  which 
occasionally  employed  the  subtile  in¬ 
genuity  of  those  times,  becomes  natu¬ 
rally  identified  with  biography  itself. 
Suffice  it  to  say  in  general,  that  the* 
tenets  which  first  found  their  way 
into  the  west,  w^ere  those  wdiich  had 
been  inculcated  at  Alexandria  by  Am- 
monious,  the  father  of  the  New  Plato- 
nists.  These  tenets,  our  readers  are 
aware,  respected  inquiries  of  the  most 


metaphysical  kind  imaginable,  leading 
the  disciples  of  that  celebrated  school 
into  disquisitions  concerning  the  Deity, 
the  nature  of  mind,  the  essence  of 
matter,  and  the  condition  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 
Their  authors,  too,  professed  to  har¬ 
monize  and  amalgamate  all  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  philosophy^  and  modes  of  re¬ 
ligion,  which  had  heretofore  divided 
the  attention  of  mankind ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  many  Alexandrian 
doctors,  desired  to  retain  w  ith  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christianity,  the  title,  the 
dignity,  and  the  habits  of  philosophers. 
Among  the  follow^ers  of  this  Catholic 
wisdom,  we  may  rank  the  noted  Por- 
phijry  one  of  the  most  determined  en¬ 
emies  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  who 
still  farther  disseminated  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ammonian  school,  by  the  aid  of 
a  seducing  eloquence,  and  a  highly 
polished  style. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  name  of  Joan¬ 
nes  iS'co^M5,  or  Erigina,  a  contemporar}^ 
of  the  English  Alfred,  and  to  w  hom  is 
ascribed  the  merit  of  naturalizing  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy  in  Gaul  and 
Britain.  At  the  request  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  he  translated  the  works  of 
Dionysius,  an  extremely  mystical  wait¬ 
er  of  the  school  now  mentioned  ;  and 
by  this  achievement  he  w^as  the  means 
of  originating  in  the  western  church, 
that  contemptible  subtilty  in  matters  of 
reasoning,  which  tended  so  much  to 
bewilder  the  mind  in  a  labyrinlh  of 
ditliculties,  and  to  destroy  for  a  long 
time  the  simplicity  of  Christian  princi¬ 
ple. 

But  the  philosophy  of  the  middle 
ages,  properly  so  called,  w  as  more 
Aristotelian  than  Platonic,  more  taken 
up  with  the  ordering  of  words,  than 
the  knowledge  of  things ;  and  this 
fruitless  kind  of  mental  occupation, 
which  so  long  employe;^  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  minds  in  Europe,  was  derived 
from  the  Arabian  schools  established 
in  Spain.  In  the  eleventh  century 
some  of  Aristotle’s  writings  w'ere  known 
in  the  west,  and  even  at  a  much  ear¬ 
lier  period  the  opinions  of  that  great 
author  were  introduced  at  Rome  by 
Boetius ;  but  it  w^as  not  until  the  twelfth  i 
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century  that  the  influence  of  his  pow¬ 
erful  mind  was  submitted  to  so  general¬ 
ly  by  the  learned,  and  his  dogmas 
made  the  standard  of  truth  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  controversy.  Prior  to  the 
time  of  Abelard^  several  distinguished 
men  had  arisen  in  England,  or  been 
brought  into  that  country,  whose  learn¬ 
ing,  although  considerably  tinctured 
with  the  Grecian  philosophy,  had  not 
as  yet  assumed  all  the  characters  of 
scholasticism.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  Larfrance^  Anselm^  and  In- 
gulpk^  the  last  of  whom  was  said  to 
have  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  Aristotle,  and  to  have  clothed 
himself  down  to  the  heel  in  the  frst. 
and  second  rhetoric  of  Tally,  Lan- 
franc  was  the  founder  of  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Norman  school,  at  Bee,  whence  so 
many  ingenious  men  at  that  time  pro¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  Anselm,  his  pupil  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  is  known  as  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  profound  treatises  which  have 
come  down  to  our  times. 

Abelard,  it  will  be  admitted,  wa«J 
very  instrumental  in  giving  popularity 
to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  era  of  scholastic  learning 
is  commonly  connected  with  the  events 
of  his  life.  Among  the  numerous  pu¬ 
pils  of  this  aspiring  dialectician,  was 
Peter^  Bishop  of  Paris^  surnamed  the 
Lombardy  from  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth.  Being  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  theology,  and  perceiving  the 
unsettled  state  of  religious  opinion  all 
over  the  west,  he  formed  a  plan  to 
check  the  rage  for  disputation  which 
then  prevailed,  and  to  guide  the  un¬ 
derstandings  of  such  as  seriously  meant 
to  discover  the  truth.  This  plan  con¬ 
sisted  in  giving  a  lucid  statement  of  the 
principal  questions  then  debated, and  in 
presenting  in  connection  with  each,  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  fathers  concern¬ 
ing  it ;  by  which  means  he  hoped  that 
some  stability  might  be  given  to  the 
subjects  of  controversy,  and  a  certain 
restraint  imposed  upon  the  wanderings 
of  the  imagination.  Hence  the  Book 
of  Sentences  so  well  known  to  the  logic 
student ;  and  hence,  too,  the  title  of 
Master  of  the  Sentences^  by  which  Peter 
the  Lombard  came  to  be  distinguished. 
This  work  very  speedily  obtained  a 
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degree  of  authority,  which  ran  only 
be  accounted  for  by  adverting  to  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  age.  Next 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures  stood  the  Mas¬ 
ter  in  all  religious  controversies;  and 
he  wlio  departed  from  the  canons  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  Parisian  Bishop, 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  laboring 
in  vain. 

After  Lombard,  there  was  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  scholastic^,  men  of  acute  intel¬ 
lects, and  capable,  of  profound  research ; 
among  whom  are  the  familiar  names 
of  Alberfus^  Mognvs^  Thomas  A(ju{nns^ 
Duns  Srofus^  and  Ockham.  I'he  med- 
icant  friars,  too,  who  wcu  e  established 
about  this  time,  contributed  greatly  to 
promote  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  ; 
and  as  Hallam  remarks,  its  first  recep¬ 
tion  into  the  orthodox  system  of  the 
church,  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to 
Aquinas,  the  boast  of  the  Dominican  or¬ 
der,  and  certainly  the  most  di^tingish- 
ed  metaphysician  of  the  middle  ages. 

Susttn.i,  or  tftr  SSTtn ; 

A  DOMESTIC  STORY. 

This  novel  has  recently  been  issued  from 
the  press  of  Mr.  Charles  Wiley  of  N.  York. 
It  is  published  in  two  handsome  volumes,  of 
more  than  two  hundred  passes  each. — On 
opening  this  hook,  the  reader  di«rf»vers  at 
the  first  glance,  that  its  contents  are  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  ca«t,  designed  not  less  foft-instrin'lion 
than  amusement.  I'he  title  page  bears  th(i 
sacred  motto,  Earnestly  contend  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  and  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  the  reader  finds  notes 
explanatory  ot  some  of  the  contravcirted 
points  in  theology  : 

And  many  a  holy  text  armind  she  sircivs^ 
To  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die»^'* 

Tlie^^.  are  unusual  appendages  for  a  novel  ; 
but  they  are  in  strict  keeping  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  tenor  of  the  work,  and  the  reader  that 
can  never  turn  with  satisfaction  from  the 
lively  to  the  seia  re,  Tiecd  not  open  the  pages 
of  Justina  with  the  hope  of  being  pleased. 

The  scene  of  the  story  often  changes,  be¬ 
ing  partly  laid  in  England,  in  New-York, 
Albany,  the  Island  of  Burmuda,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  point  of  style,  and  as  a  litera¬ 
ry  work,  (says  the  New-York  Statesman,) 
Justina  holds  a  very  respectable  rank.  It 
abounds  with  specimens  of  fine  description, 
and  many  of  the  scenes  are  drawn  with  vi¬ 
vacity  and  pathos.  We  were  particularly 
pleased  with  the  selection  of  mottos  for  the 
heads  of  the  chapte»*s,  which  as  well  •ts  the 
general  quotations  show  a  familiarity  with 
the  best  writers  in  our  language. 
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Tlic  novel  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  a 
lady,  (the  daughter  of  a  former  clergyman 
of  the  city  of  New-York,)  who  is  not  less 
eminent  for  her  active  benevolence  and  pie¬ 
ty,  than  for  her  genius,  taste,  and  litc;rary  at¬ 
tainments.  It  will  doubtless  be  extensively 
read  ;  but  for  various  reasons,  a  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinions  as  to  its  merits  may  be  an¬ 
ticipated. — The  following  is  an  extract. 

The  important  evening  at  length  arriv¬ 
ed,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mortimer,  Miss  Rush- 
brook  and  Justina,  accompanied  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  made  their  entree  at  Mrs.  Islington’s, 
d  hty  found  already  a  large  company  assem¬ 
bled.  Justina’s  heart  beat  in  spite  of  her 
philosophy,  as  she  was  led  by  f'erdinand, 
amidst  the  ‘gaze  of  admiring  crowds’  (as 
Arlington  called  it)  up  to  Mrs.  Islington ; 
and  she  was  glad  to  be  seated.  She  then 
cast  her  eyes  around  her  to  view  the  scene. 
— Damask  hangings,  richly  fringed,  nearly 
covered  the  walls ;  and  in  the  intervals 
were  mirrors  surrounded  with  lights,  which 
nniltiplied  the  company.  From  the  ceiling 
hung  a  large  crystal  chandelier,  which, 
amidst  its  blaze  of  light,  sparkled  with  the 
brilliancy  of  diamonds,  and  brought  to  her 
imagination  the  palace  of  Aladin,  in  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

The  floors  were  adorned  w  ith  carpets,  from 
which  yon  might  almost  expect  to  pluck  the 
roses.  There  were  several  rooms  opened, 
filled  with  company  in  every  variety  of  gay 
and  splendid  dress.  Justina  looked  around 
to  lake  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  lively 
scene  ;  but  she  was  glad  to  relinquish  the 
attempt,  for  she  found  every  eye  was  fixed 
on  herself.  Many  had  heard  of  her,  and  but 
few  had  seen  her ;  and  she  now  burst  on 
them  with  a  beauty  so  resplendent,  that  they 
could  not  restrain  their  expressions  of  surprise 
and  admiration.  She  shrunk  abashed  and 
agitated,  at  being  so  much  the  object  of  at¬ 
tention,  whilst  her  deepening  cheeks  and  the 
timid  glances,  she  ventured  at  times  to  cast 
around,  heightened  her  beauty  and  her  inter¬ 
est.  Ferdinand  w^as  enchanted  as  he  passed 
from  one  to  another,  hearing  their  remarks 
of  rapturous  admiration  of  one,  w^ho  was  so 
soon,  he  hoped,  to  be  his  owm  ;  and  he  was 
constantly  approaching  her  with  some  smil¬ 
ing  beau  to  be  introduced.  The  band  of 
music  struck  up  with  animating  strains,  and 
resounded  from  the  next  apartment.  Justina 
was  led  with  the  rest  to  the  dancing  room, 
declining  at  every  step  solicitations  for  the 
honor  of  her  hand  in  the  dance. 

Seated  in  the  dancing  room,  she  found  the 
gay  folks  more  occupied  with  each  other; 
she  therefore  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of 
being  able  to  look  about  her,  without  being 
stared  out  of  countenance.  Miss  Delway 
stood  facing  her,  dancing  in  a  cotillon,  with 
Ferdinand  for  a  partner.  Her  beauty  w  as 
enhanced  b}^  every  art  of  dress  ;  her  robes 
were  of  lace,  trimmed  with  lamma  flowers, 
which  glittered  as  she  moved  in  the  dance  ; 


a  lamma  turban,  not  folded  like  Charlotte’s 
and  Miss  Rushbrook’s,  to  give  a  softness  to 
the  face,  but  raised  high  in  a  style  of  royalty, 
and  with  tall,  sparkling  plumes,  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  an  oriental  princess ;  her 
beauty,  too,  was  of  that  dazzling  kind  which 
suited  such  a  dress,  and  Justina  could  not 
but  acknowledge  she  had  never  seen  one  of 
superior  splendor.  Charlotte  looked  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome  ;  she  was  pleased  with 
her  own  appearance,  and  of  course  with  all 
around  her  ;  she  felt,  too,  something  like  a 
dawning  kindness  for  Justina,  as  in  part  the 
cause  of  her  evening’s  pleasure.  Justina 
observed  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  was  seated 
among  some  of  the  elder  ladies  ;  she  had 
great  court  paid  to  her  by  both  old  and 
young  ;  it  was  a  scene  suited  to  her  ideas  of 
happiness,  and  she  felt  all  her  consequence 
in  the  possession  of  a  son  and  daughter  so 
much  the  ton. 

There  were  many  other  objects  that  en¬ 
gaged  or  rather  distracted  the  attention  of 
Justina.  Mrs.  Islington  introduced  her  to 
numerous  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  w  hom 
she  exchanged  a  few  w’ords  of  uninteresting 
import.  Next  to  Justina,  the  loveliest  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  room  was  Mary  Rushbrook  ;  her 
manners  spread  a  charm  all  around  her. — 
When  Miss  Delw^ay  spoke,  her  countenance 
had  an  air  as  if  she  honored  all  she  convers¬ 
ed  with  ;  this  was  in  a  more  or  less  degree, 
according  to  the  rank  of  those  who  address¬ 
ed  her.  Those  whose  standing  in  society 
W’as  not  quite  so  established  as  her  own,  she 
treated  wdth  supercilious  hanteu.  Indeed, 
Justina  soon  perceived  all  the  different  grades 
of  the  gentility  of  those  who  approached  Miss 
Delway  by  her  manner  of  receiving  them. 
The  most  she  wondered  at  was,  that  so  many 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  being  mortified 
by  her  scorn  ;  for  they  all  seemed  by  their 
manner  to  assent  to  Miss  Delway’s  owm  opin¬ 
ion  of  herself :  that  it  was  great  distinction 
to  receive  even  a  look  of  recognition  from 
her.  The  manners  of  Miss  Rushbrook  were 
entirely  different ;  she  was  polite,  and  ready 
to  converse  wdth  all  whom  she  thought  de¬ 
serving  her  esteem  ;  but  her  most  cordial 
affability  was  reserved  for  those  who  had  the 
most  humble  pretensions  to  notice,  and  w'hom 
others  neglected.  The  discerning  eye  of 
Justina  could  at  times  discover  a  beautiful 
shade  crossing  her  brow,  but  it  was  soon 
chased  away,  and  she  seemed  to  have  lash¬ 
ed  her  spirits  into  uncommon  animation  ;  for 
all  were  crowding  around  her,  desiring  to 
catch  some  of  her  sportive  remarks,  and  to 
partake  of  what  others  appeared  to  be  en¬ 
joying  so  much. 

Justina  now  began  to  be  w^eary  of  the 
glare  of  the  scene  ;  the  wildering  feelings 
resembling  pleasure,  which  its  novelty,  noise 
and  brilliancy  had  excited,  subsided,  and 
she  longed  for  quiet  and  for  home. 

She  began  to  moralize  on  all  around. — 
‘‘  How,”  thought  shf-,  can  rational  leingi 
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engage  in  such  scenes,  night  after  night,  wast¬ 
ing  health,  time  and  fortune.  Here  is  no 
true  social  intercourse  ; — vapid  compliments, 
spoken  only  from  the  lip,  and  scarcely  reach¬ 
ing  the  ear  ;  remarks  on  each  other’s  dresses 
and  looks  ;  some  little  conversation  on  pass¬ 
ing  events  ;  common-place  inquiries,  flippant 
repartees,  and  smiles  of  unmeaning  mirth, 
make  up  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  scene. 
Perhaps  the  dancers  may  be  better  off ;  they 
have  at  least  the  relief  of  motion  but  1 
am  certainly  out  of  my  element ;  one  fireside 
,  evening  with  an  intelligent  friend,  or  eveji 
with  my  work  or  book,  has  far  more  charms 
for  me.’’ 

She  was  interrupted  in  her  reflections  by 
Miss  Rushbrook ;  I  have  been  wanting  to 
speak  to  you  all  the  evening,  but  you  have 
been  such  a  belle,  that  there  was  no  getting 
near  you.” 

A  belle  said  Juslina,  smiling. 

Yes,  certainly  ;  don’t  you  know  that 
you  have  been  the  belle  of  the  room  ?” 

If  being  a  belle  means  one  calculated  to 
shine  in  such  scenes  as  these,  I  wish  not  to 
be  one,’’  said  .lustina. 

But  how  can  you  help  yourself  ?”  said 
Miss  Rushbrook. 

I  shall  find  a  way  to  help  myself,  after 
this  evening.” 

O  !  you  are  a  most  ungrateful  belle.” 

Ferdinand  having  finished  his  dance,  and 
led  his. partner  to  her  seat,  and  hoped  she 
was  not  fatigued,  joined  them  ;  What 
think  you  about  going  home  said  he  ; 

our  carriage  has  been  here  an  hour.” 

How  late  is  it 

One  o’clock.” 

Justina  expressed  great  surprise  at  its  be- 
ins:  so  late  :  One  o’clock  1”  said  he,  it 

is  indeed  no  wonder  1  am  so  tired.” 

He  went  for  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
they  took  their  leave.  ‘‘  O  !”  cried  Char- 
.lotte,  ‘‘what  a  delightful  ball;  1  danced 
every  time  ;  do  tell  me  Miss  Melross,  and 
owm  the  truth,  did  you  ever  witness  so 
splendid  a  display  ?” 

“  Infinitely  more  so,”  said  Justina. 

“  Where  ?”  cried  she,  with  great  surprise, 

“  1  have  seen,’’  said  she,“  the  rocks,  and 

woods  and  'waterfalls  round  A - ,  and  I 

have  seen  the  glorious  clouds  of  every  hue, 
gilded  by  the  sun  as  it  'was  hiding  itself  be¬ 
hind  the  distant  lulls.” 

“  That  A - must  be  a  wonderful 

place,”  said  Miss  Rushbrook;  “1  intend  to 
visit  it  the  first  opportunity  I  can  get.” 

“  But,  Miss  Melross,”  said  Charlotte,  “  I 
thought  you  enjoyed  yourself  very  much  this 
evening  ;  you  had  a  great  deal  of  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  gentlemen.” 

“If  there  were  no  secrets  which  I  have  no 
business  wdth,”  said  Miss  Rushbrook,  “  I 
should  like  to  know  what  your  conversation 
with  the  gentlemen  was  about.” 

“  O,  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  can  remem- 
.  ber,  very  willingly ;  they  said  that  the  ladies 
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looked  remarkably  well  this  evening — that 
it  was  a  fine  room  for  dancing — that  it  was 
warm — that  the  spring  was  backward — ten 
of  them  asked  if  I  had  read  the  Fortunes  of 
Nigel — and  how  I  liked  it — they  asked  how 
I  pronounced  Nigel — five  of  whom  had  no 
doubt  it  w  as  WTitten  by  Walter  Scott — the 
other  five  thought  it  somewhat  questionable.” 

“  O,  you  were  in  great  luck,”  said  Miss 
Rushbrook  ;  “  1  assure  you  that  you  have 
had  a  very  literary  conversation.” 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  OHIO - A  POEM. 

By  Mrs,  Lard. 

This  Poem  has  recently  been  published  at 
N.  York,  it  is  introduced  by  a  modest  and 
nnassuining  advertisement,  briefly  stating  the 
circumstances  of  its  origen.  It  was  ottered 
as  a  Prize  Poem  to  the  Philoinathic  Society 
of  Cincinnati  College,  and  was  a»Ijudged 
second  best  among  tw'elve  competitors. 
'I’he  author  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  now 
resides  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  having  been 
cut  off,  as  the  advertisement  informs  us,  from 
those  sources  of  intellectual  improvement  and 
facilities  of  correct  composition,  which  more 
populous  places  afford,  and  doomed  to  that 
penury  w  hich  it  is  often  the  fate  of  genius  to 
encounter. — I'hese  circumstances  should 
soften  the  severity  of  criticism,  and  bespeak 
candor  and  liberality  in  judging  of  the  mer¬ 
its  of  a  native  female  bard.  We  give  the 
following  passage,  as  a  favorable.  s])eciinen 
of  the  work  : — 

Oft  where  Ohio’s  gliding  waves  descend, 
How'  his  banks  open,  and  the  lawms  extend  ! 
Obliquely  there  the  giant  seems  to  stride  ; 
Here  sj^read  the  plains,  the  blooming  pros¬ 
pect  wide. 

Here  let  me  w  andcr,  O,  ye  verdant  dales  ! 
And  breathe  your  fragrance  in  the  balmy 
gales ; 

Y^e  claim  the  verse,  ye  ever  tranquil  seats  ; 
Dear  to  the  Muses  are  your  green  retreats  : 
Here  nature,  lavish  of  her  bounty,  pours 
Her  gay  luxuriance  round  these  happy 
shores. 

YT*  lofty  sycamores  that  shade  the  stream, 
And  catch  the  glimpses  of  the  morning  beam. 
When  first  she  blushes  through  the  vernal 
air, 

“^rill  all  unveil’d  the  primrose  banks  appear. 
While  showers  of  painted  blossoms  deck  the 
ground, 

And  w  anton  zephyrs  fling  their  fragrance 
round ; 

Y'e  lillied  meadows,  edg’d  wath  towering 
trees. 

Whose  mantling  foliage  weaves  in  every 
breeze, 

YVhere  from  the  lark,  a  wild  melodious  strain 
Pours  on  the  ear,  and  echoes  o’er  the  plain  : 
Ye  glades  and  chrystal  springs,  ye  silent 
bowers. 

Ye  seem  the  haunts  of  some  celestial  powers. 
As  in  “  the  golden  age”  when  ancient  Pan 
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In  rural  shade  instructive  notes  began, 

In  ever  verdant  scenes  of  Temper’s  vale, 

I'he  nymphs  and  Dryads  listen  to  the  talc  ; 
Or  in  the  thymy  dale  or  sylvan  grove 
Danc’d  in  light  measures  to  the  queen  of 
love. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  JEROME  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

Ltcturer  on  ^^naiomyy  in  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution, 

The  editoral  department  of  this  interesting 
and  useful  work  is  conducted  with  ability — 
its  diction  classical,  its  subjects  truly  scienti¬ 
fic,  and  its  reasoning  founded  on  the  strictest 
laws  of  medical  philosophy.  VVe  are  author¬ 
ized  to  say,  from  several  medical  gentlemen, 
tliat  it  is  a  valuable  work,  and  w'ell  worthy 
of  support.  I’he  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  physician  and  the  student  from  this  work 
are,  1st,  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  histories 
of  recent  cases,  developing  the  character  of 
prevailing  epidemics,  &c.  wdthout  delay. — 
iJd,  its  small  size  and  frequent  appearance 
— thereby  rendering  the  perusal  of  it  a 
source  of  instruction,  divested  of  the  labor  ol 
the  more  voluminous  and  less  frequent  publi¬ 
cations,  k,c,  k.c.  The  object  of  the  truly 
imlefatigable  editor  appears  to  be  the  dilfu- 
sion  of  scientific  principles — to  enlighten  the 
human  mind,  and  the  dispersion  of  those  ig¬ 
nis  fatuus  glimmerings  of  superstitions,  igno¬ 
rance  and  quackery,  by  which  the  world 
Ivis  been  so  long  infested,  and  by  which  so 
many  valuable  lives  have  been  sacrificed. 
Pivery  effort  of  this  kind  should  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  community,  in  extending 
an  object  so  incalculably  great  and  fraught 
with  so  much  interest  and  utility.  \Ve 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all,  who  have  the 
good  of  mankind  in  remembrance,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Physicians  generally  throughout 
the  Union. 


rammohun  ray. — Literature  of  India,,  See, 

The  letters  of  this  celebrated  Hindoo  philo¬ 
sopher  and  theoligian,  v/ho  has  recently  be¬ 
come  converted  to  Christianity,  and  contem¬ 
plates  a  visit  to  the  United  States, — to  his 
correspondent  in  Baltimore,  place  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  things  in  India  in  quite  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  have  been  usu¬ 
ally  presented  to  us.  Mr.  Ray  is  a  native  of 
Bengal,  and  has  rendered  himself  conspicu¬ 
ous  both  in  India  and  Europe,  by  his  talents 
and  learning,  and  discovers  a  familiar  and 
profound  acquaintance  wutH  the  various  liv¬ 
ing  languages,  and  is  said  to  be  well  read  in 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  By  his  wTitings  in 
most  of  these  he  has  proved  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  remarkable  men 
of  the  present  age.  The  Hindoos  it  appears, 
have  a  national  literature  aboundinsr  in  nu- 
merous  works  on  theology,  law,  jurispru¬ 
dence,  politics,  geography,  astronomy,  and 
other  sciences  ;  and  many  of  them  are  said 
to  have  settled  opinions  on  all  these  subjects, 


founded  on  the  basis  of  custom,  education, 
and  continued  patient  investigation. 

China,  however,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  na¬ 
tion  in  which  there  are  fewer  idle  people 
than  in  any  other  of  the  world,  perhaps  the 
only  one  where  there  are  none.  Though 
they  have  the  art  of  Printing,  and  all  the 
general  means  of  education,  they  can  show 
neither  a  capital  building,  nor  beautiful 
statute,  nor  any  elegant  composition  in  poet¬ 
ry,  or  in  prose,  d'hey  have  no  music,  nor 
painting  ;  nor  have  they  any  knowledge  but 
what  an  observing  man  might  acquire  by 
himself,  and  by  his  industry  carry  to  a  great 
degree  of  perfection. 


THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  gives  the 
following  account  of  several  of  the  eminent 
Poets  of  England : — Lord  Byron  has  joined 
the  Standard  of  the  Greeks. — I'homas  Moore 
has  just  finished  his  Fables  of  Congress,  and 
a  new  edition  of  The  Loves  of  the  Angels, 
and  is  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  cottage 
in  Wiltshire. — VV'ordsworth  is  on  a  tour  to 
Holland. — Southey  is  expected  very  shortly 
in  London  with  a  new  poem,  the  hero  of 
which  is  a  Quaker. — Rogers  had  prepared  a 
new  edition  of  his  poem  on  Italy,  which  was 
published  anonymously  last  year. — Coleridge 
still  continues,  to  rusticate  under  the  kind 
and  hospitable  mansion  of  his  friend  at  High- 
gate. — Charles  Lamb  perambulates  between 
his  snug:  little  villa  at  Dalston  and  the  India 
House — whilst  the  Great  Unknown  remains 
alternately  at  Abbotsford  at  his  residence,  in 
Edinburgh,  contemplating  another  new'  novel, 
that  which  has  been  for  some  time  annouLC- 
ed  as  being  nearly  ready  for  publication. 


A  learned  lady  once  inquired,  why  chy- 
mistry,  geography,  algebra,  languages.  Sic, 
w  as  not  as  becoming  in  a  w  oman  as  a  man  ? 
1  will  not  say,  replied  a  wit,  that  they  are 
entirely  unbecoming,  but  I  should  think  a 
very  little  of  them  w’ould  answ’er  her  pur¬ 
pose.  A  w'oinan’s  knowledge  of  chymistry, 
might  extend  to  the  melting  of  butter  ;  her 
geography,  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  wdth 
every  hole  and  corner  in  the  house  ;  and  her 
algebra,  to  family  expenses ;  and  as  for 
tongues,,  heaven  knows  that  one  is  enougli 
in  all  conscience. 


Unhappy  difference  between^Twas  and  'Tis, 

When  first  I  wed — what  joy  !  what  bliss  I 
’Tw'as  then  a  smile,  and  then  a  kiss — 

"^Twas  omnia  vincit  amor  I 
But  now,  as  Bet  is  fond  of  brawds, 

And  children  make  a  thousand  squalls, 

’  J’/a-  omnia  vincit  clamor. 

INGRATITUDE. 

It  is  no  great  misfortune  to  have  served 
the  ungrateful ;  but  it  is  an  insupportable 
burden  to  be  under  obligations  to  one  W'ho 
wanU  generous  and  perceptible  feeMngs. 


Original  Poetrt/. 


^Iiollonian 

. It  is  the  gift  vf  Poetry,  to  hallow 

svery  place  in  which  it  moves  ;  to  breathe  round 
nature  an  odour  more  exquisite  than  the  per~ 
fume  of  the  rose^  and  to  shed  over  it  a  tint 
more  magical  than  the  blush  of  morning.'^^ 

SELECK  OSBORN. 

The  admirers  of  the  poetic  productions  of 
Mr.  Seleck  Osborn,  of  whom  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  speak  in  our  last,  will  be  pleased 
with  the  following^  elegant  little  etfusion, 
(never  before  published,)  which  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  seeing  two  young  ladies  frolic- 
ing  in  a  garden,  and  was  found  next  day, 
deposited  in  a  bed  of  flowers  ; — it  partakes 
highly  of  that  tenderness  and  sentiment  so 
conspicuous  in  his  lyric  writings. 

Sweet  playful  sisters — twins  of  joy  ! 

Pure  hearts,  with  guileless  pleasure  bcat- 
ing— 

May  fate  withhold  unblest  alloy. 

Nor  cloud  the  morn  of  youth  so  fleeting : 
While  pleased  I  see  those  cherub  forms. 
Thus  gambol  innocently  sportive, 

I  breathe  a  prayer  that  no  rude  storms 
May  make  their  budding  hopes  abortive. 
Happy  the  favor’d  youths  for  whom 

Alone  those  lips  shall  smile  so  sprightly  ! 
Eor  them  life’s  gayest  flowers  shall  bloom. 
For  them  will  gladness  beam  most  bright- 

Lifers  a  dull  dance  ! — but  step’d  with  you, 
’Twoiild  move  to  notes  of  livelier  mea¬ 
sure — 

And  heavy  care  would  alter  too. 

Or  take  the  silken  wings  of  pleasure  ! 
Who,  that  enjoy’d  your  cherub  smiles. 
Would  care  a  fig  for  fortune’s  frowning  ? 
Who  would  not  covet  cares  and  toils, 

Which  you  with  such  rewards  were 
crowning  ? 

W^hen  grief  "^s  hard  frost  descends  on  man. 
The  genial  stream  of  life  congealing. 

You,  smiling  charmers,  only  can 
Restore  the  frozen  heart  to  feeling. 

ON  A  SKULL. 

The  following  lines  by  Lord  Byron  are 
hardly  inferior  to  Hamlet’s  medita¬ 
tions  in  the  grave  yard. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin’d  wall. 

Its  chambers  desolate  and  portals  foul, 

Yes,  this  was  once  ambition’s  airy  hall, 

The  seat  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul. 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre  eye-less 
hole 

The  gay  recess  of  wisdom,  and  of  wit. 

Can  all  that  saint,  sage,  sophist  ever  writ 
People  this  lonely  tower — its  tenement  refit  ? 


SONNET — TO  THE  MOON*. 

Pale  spirit  of  the  night.  I’ll  watch  with  thee  ; 

Thy  sisters  of  the  dark  are  sparkling  by, 
And  every  soft  wind,  like  an  angel’s  sigh, 
Steals  o’er  mine  ear  with  sounds  of  myste¬ 
ry— 

IIow  lone,  how  lovely,  througli  the  blue  of 
heaven 

Thou  movest  forth  to  man’s  adm  ing  eyes. 
As  thou  wouldst  beacon  him  to  purer  skies. 
More  bright  and  lovely  than  to  him  are 


given. 


The  lover  loves  thee,  and  the  weak  and 
old 

T urn  their  dim  eyes  to  view  thy  gentle  blaze ; 
For  thou  recallest  the  memory  of  days. 
When  their  eyes  were  not  dim,  nor  bosom® 
cold, — 

I  am  thy  votary — ’till  morning’s  light, 

I’ll  watch  with  thee,  pale  spirit  of  the  night. 

D. 

TO  ^  ^  ^  H.  M.  ^  ^ 

Ye  gales  that  gently  wliisp’ring  round, 

Tell  to  the  groves  your  amorous  tales  ; 
That  breathe  your  soothing,  silv’ry  sound 
To  list’ning  hills  and  warbling  vales, — 

Oh,  to  my  peerless - bear 

Some  token  that  her  soul  may  move  ; 

A  rising  sigh,  a  falling  tear, 

Some  true  expression  of  my  love. 

And  in  the  snltry  heat  of  day, 

When  seeks  the  Fair  some  cool  retreat, 
Throw  spicy  odours  in  her  way, 

And  scatter  roses  at  her  feet. 

Then  when  she  sees  their  colors  fade. 

And  all  their  charms  neglected  lie, 

Let  them  instruct  the  lovely  maid, 
d'hat  sweets  not  timely  gather’d — die. 

C. 

The  following  beautiful  little  effusion  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  lady  of  the 
village  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

HOPE. 

Hope  (soothing  power)  sustains  the  soul 
By  life’s  rough  tempests  driven. 

When  round  the  waves  of  sorrow  roll — 

She  calmy  points  to — Heaven. 

Though  memory’s  ruthless  hand  may  te:^r 
Tlie  heart  already  riven, 

Hope’s  gentler  touch  repels  despair, 

And  calmy  points  to — Heaven.  • 

Though  deep  the  wounds,  and  hard  to  bind, 
By  threacherous  friendship  given, 

Her  angel  voice  can  soothe  thc^ifind, 

And  calmly  point  to — ^HeaYeii. 

And  though  to  me  life’s  dre^lry  path 
Be  rugged  and  uneven, 

Bright  are  ;ny  hopes  and  strong  my  faith — 
They’re  firmly  fixed  on — Heaven. 

H. 


r  —  ^ 


